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WE have two new books to announce as ready this 
week. Both will be reviewed later in UNiITy’s literary 
columns, and we therefore content ourselves with in- 
dicating here something of the subject and scope of 
each. ‘ Uplifts of Heart and Will,” by James H. 
West, is a book of Prayers,—not prayers “of the ordin- 
ary pattern, addressed, with the easy familiarity of a 
patron, to the unseen yet ever present,” but the up- 
ward-looking of the soul toward the Highest that man 
can know. Mr. West prefaces his book with noble 
words on prayer from Chadwick, Salter, Learned and 
Channing; yet the upward-lookings are their own best 
interpreters, for they carry us away from speculations 
on the philosophy of prayer, up into the atmosphere of 
prayer itself. At the end of the book are eight poems, 
which, as the author says, are upward-lookings also. 
One of them, which we believe is new to the readers 
of Unity, illustrates so well the spirit of the whole 
volume that we quote it entire: 


THE PASSAGE. 


Whence came these words I may not note 
1 walked beneath the tranquil stars; 
A Voice, as from their golden bars, 
Said “ Write!” to me ;—ZT therefore wrote. 
E’en yet I feel the tremulous thrill! 
Z tread again the pine-clad full /* 


GENEVA, Lilinois, April, 1887. 


A MYSTERY ?—true; yet I fear not to go. 
Nothing harsh can be. Indeed, when I know 
We are never alone,—that within us and out 
Throbs ever the Might that engirds us about ; 
That the Power which developed us reigns through all, 
A limitless Sea—not a vertical Wall ; 

When I learn how the Forces of Death and Life 
Interplay forever, yet are never at strife ; 

When I know that the Order and Beauty around 
With the Life of the All-Life ever abound ; 

That every bird on yonder tree 

Is thrilled a-through with God’s own glee ; 


That every leaf beside our path 
A message from the Eternal hath ; 


That every gleam from human eye 
Is a gleam of the All-Soul’s Mystery,— 


| Fain would I leave this house of clay, 
To mingle again with the ocean spray, 


To whirl with the atom, or dance with the light, 
Or glow in a star to illumine earth’s night. 


Things fail not. Through earth-life has passage like 
dreams 
The Order Eternal yet pulses and streams. 


| I say not ‘‘soul’’ passes! I only can know 
That pass if it must, ’tis to else it will go. 


It cannot be lost. It is bound up with All ; 
And while anything lasts shall the Soul of things fall ? 


Come, Death! For Him thou hast terrors nor pains 
Who deems, though he vanish, he deathless yet reigns ! 


SPENCER, Mass., August, 1885. 


— 


The book contains 73 pages the size of “ The Faith 
that makes Faithful,” and is sold at 50 cents, with 


special rates to congregations adopting it as a service 
book. 


* 
* * 

“The New Birth: With a Chapter on Mind Cure,” 
by L. P. Mercer, will be a puzzle to any reader taking 
| it up without knowing that the author is a leader in 
the “ New Church.” He is a careful observer of the 
_ best thought of the day, a good logician, and not with- 
| Out incisive merits of literary style, but the postulate 
| antecedent to his reasoning in the book before us is the 

supreme worth of the writings of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. It is an interesting study to trace the effects of 
this assumption through the author’s able discussion of 
modern problems. [Limp cloth, 127 pages, 50 cents. | 


CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., PUBLISHERS, 


175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL. 


‘‘SHUT up men’s mvuuths and minds, and all will agiee,’’ 
said Channing. Yes; because one zero 1s a? big as any other. 


One of the pleasant features of the Minneapolis dedication 
was the flowers sent for the decoration, by the minister’s old 
pa:ish at Kenosha, Wis. Sometimes, at least, a man’s good 
work. do follow him. 


Rassi ILiowizi, in his address at the Unitarian church at 
Minneapolis, noticed elsewhere, dwelt on the community of 
purpose between himself and Brother Simmons ; ‘‘ Loth,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ were laboring for the unity of men.’’ ‘The essentials 
for true Christianity, he claimed, are found in the Hebrew 
doctrine and belief. 


Ir would be well for citizens vf tle United States to ponder 
on the f.llowing sayings of Channing :—‘‘ A bad sovereign 
makes a:' unhappy country. Does this rule change when the 
) eople are sovereign ?’’ ‘* No man has a claim to offic: but 
on grounds of spiritual distinciion:’’ and, ‘‘ It is as well that 
the few, as the many, should rule, if both have the spirit of 
ruling.’’ 


For the benefit of those who will not take time to count, 
; ; . ; s 

we will say the last issue of Unity gave in its Year Book de- 
partment the titles of eighty societies within the limits of 
the Western Unitarian Conference and the names of go min- 
isters, 57 of whom are actually engaged in the ministry, while 
many of the other 33 frequently ind a hard in public and 
private ways. 


THE English Unitarians are also exercised concerning the 
opportunities, and consequently their obligations, of a misssion 
to Japan. Why not acombined mission? An English and an 
American movement towards the rationalizing of the religion 
of this rising nation would be an international missionary 
movement that of itself would be a prophecy of greater 
things. It is time the English and American Unitarians 
were doing something together, now that they are becoming 
so well acqudinted. 


AN English exchange thus speaks of the transplanting of 
our American post-office mission to London. It calls it ‘‘ an 
American notion recently imported, the object of which is to 
advertise our publications in local papers, and to supply them 
free to all inquirers. Miss Florence Hill has become the 
secretary of this mission, and reports that already the adver- 
tisements have led to much interesting correspondence.”’ 
A friend at our elbow says that here in Chicago there is only 
a ‘‘ton’’ moreof it. Let Florence Hill and Florence Hilton 
work together, and their tract-lines will encircle the globe. 


THE annual list of books for Sunday-school libraries, rec- 
ommended by The Ladies’ Commission, is ready for 1887. 
It contains a few words of advice and information about 
seventy-seven books issued since their last year’s annual list. 
With this comes also a list of some three hundred and eighty- 
eight books selected from the annual catalogues, with de- 
Scriptive notes showing the character of each book and desig- 
nating the ages of children for whom it is suited. These 
catalogues are valuable fiot only to Sunday-schools selecting 
their libraries, but to parents and others who are choosing 
reading for young folks. Published by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon st., Boston, Mass. 


Our neighbor, the Universalist, devotes a column-and-a- 
half editorial to the Western Unitarian Conference, from 
which we quote the foll wing opening sentences : 

“The recent session of the Western Unitarian Conference had, if pos- 
sible, an interest even greater than usually attaches to the gatherings of 
that somewhat unique body. None of its meetings can be uninteresting, 
partly on account of the character and ability of the men and women who 
compose them; partly on account of the task they always set for them- 


selves of keeping up a religious platform, broad enough for all good people 
to stand upon.” 


The editorial closes with these words in approval of the 
resolution touching fellowship and faith : 

“It is especially gratifying to be relieved from the spectacle of a body 
of intelligent men and women, with very definite beliefs, denying them- 
selves the right to say in any form, however general and non-committal, 
what those beliefs are. The Western Conference certainly ought to stand 
the better with all reasoning people for having found its tongue.” 


At the annual meeting of the Sunday-school Society, held 
May 2oth, Mrs. Conger in her paper entitled ‘‘ What Shall Our 
Unitarian Sunday-schools Study?’’ pleaded for more direct 
use of the Bible. She thought that in the present plans for 
study, which included so many manuals requiring reference 
books and supplementary reading, we should find that after 
all it was only adou¢ the Bible we had been studying, not in 
reality the Bible itself. She would have its beautiful passages 
memorized freely; the importance of its ethical lessons em- 
phasized. ‘* Give the Bible the benefit of rational treatment. 
Let us be so candid and fair that the children never will con- 
sider anything mysterious in one book that is not so in an- 
other ; that they will realize the fact that legend, or poetry, 
or history shows its real worth best when judged simply 
for what it is.”’ 


WE quote the following helpful thoughts from Professor 
Kerr’s paper upon Bible class work. ‘‘The teacher should keep 
constantly in view such a quickening of conscience as shall 
lead its possessor to magnify the golden rule above all the 
creeds of christendom. He should hold himself and his class 
as far as possible to the ethics of the Bible, and by his 
words and his example guide to right thinking and right liv- 
ing.’’ ‘* The scriptures have been darkened by reading into 
them endless theories which the original writers probably 
never dreamed of. The great object to be attained is spiritual 
insight, which shall enable us to penetrate these disguises and 
discern the truth. Itis as we free ourselves from these pre- 
conceived opinions and come to the Bible itself that we de- 
rive the highest satisfaction.’’ ‘‘We should come to the Bi- 
ble, not to seek arguments for special pleading in support of 
a theory or subject matter for destructive criticism, but to 
find the law of righteousness which pervades its pages; the 
lessons of wisdom contained in proverb and paradox; the 
beauty and inspiration which live in parable and psalm, to the 
end that all these things may be reflected in character and in 
the conduct of life.’”” He emphasized in closing ‘‘ the neces- 
sity of a genuine religious spirit pervading and animating 
the instruction, and clearly distinguishing it from the work 
of merely secular education.’’ 


‘¢THe Unitarian Church Tempe ance Society ’’ has shown 
itself very much in earnest since it began to be, at the Sara- 
toga meeting of the National Conference last September. It 
numbers alreedy some thirty ‘‘ branches,’’ most of them on 
the Ati:ntic side of the tree, but one or two dippi' g into the 
Pacific. Th: young Society bravely stepped to the frent in 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
Ee Price per dozen does not include postage. “Sj 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


I. Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs, Kate 
Gannett Wells. 

Il. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

Ill. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 

IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W, C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 

V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 

VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin 


VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
VIIl. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 


Sunderland. 

IX, The Story of the English New Testament. 
By N. P. Gilman, 

X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. 

XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 


XII. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. Sun- 
derland, 

XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. ® 
cents; per dozen, $1.75. 

XIV. The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact. 


By W.C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Each of the above, 15 cents: _ dozen, $1.25: 


cept where prices are indicated. 
XV. The Cu:ltuvvou of Jesus. rar a. an jesus’ 
Land. 
XVI. The Childhox: ct jesus. Part II. In Jesus’ 
Home. 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 


salem: and After. 
These four Series by W C. Gannett. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 
Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 
Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes, 15 

cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, 
and Harvest Festivals. 


per hundred, $2.50. 
UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


Each 


Easter, Flower 
Sample copies, 3 cents; 


A. “Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
cents, 

‘Kindness to Animals.” 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
cents. 


**Corner-Stones of Character.’’ 12 tinted cards, 
with photo, Z@cents. Out of print at present. 

D. “*Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 
cents. 

E. ‘* School Life.” 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. C, 
D, E, correspond to series I, II, [Il., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on “ Uniform 
Lesson’”’ Plan. 

F. ‘* Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible textand Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to each 
member the same card fora lesson. 2 cards for 
1 cent. 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 

Quarterly Report Cards. 12 cents per dozen. 

Rules to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 
# inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 
dozen, - 0 cents. 

Old Testament Chert, to show the gradual growth 
of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one’s Bible, 5 cents. 

Scripture Atlas. (Phillips’). 12 small maps in 
pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 

The Art of Questioning. ByJ.G. Fitch. 15 cents, 

The Ast of Securing Attention. By J. G. Fitch, 

cents, 

The Sunday School: its Tools, Methods 
Worship. By J. V. Blake, 15 cents. me 

** Behold the Fowls of the Air.’’? A drama for 


sunday School Concerts. Sixcharacters. By J. V. 
Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 
Worship. Three Sermons in pamphlet. Worshi 


Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. G. 
Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 
Worship in the Home; W. C. Gannett. 15 cents. - 

The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Anna 
L. Parker, 5 cents. 

The Teacher’s Conscience. 
5 cents. 

The Masque of the Year. By Lily A. Long. A 
Drama for Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, 10 
cents: $5.00 per hundred. ? 

ame sl Reney's Carol. A short Christmas Drama, 

cents. 


By Charles G. Eliot, 


WoREks 
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Octavius B. Frothingham. 


A HISTORY OF TRANSCENDENTALISM 
in New Engjand ; Octavo, with portrait of 
the author. Cloth extra, $1.75. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY, AN 
ESSAY, t2zmo., cloth extra. $1.50. 
THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A study 


of Primitive Christianity. 8vo., cloth extra, 


$1.50. 

CHILD’S BOOK OF RELIGION, 
day-Schools and Homes. 
cloth’extra, $1.00. 


“A book well adapted to make religion attractive, for 
it gives a bright and beautiful view of it.—Aeston Post. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 


For Sun- 
Square 16mo., 


TEACHER. Retold bya Disciple. With 
Frontispiece. Square 16mo., cloth extra 
$1 


‘* The Parables are so re-told as to absorb the atten- 
tion of the reader, and to fasten upon the mind what 
the writer believes to have been the impression the Sav- 
iour meant toconvey. Itisin styleand thought a supe- 
rior book, and will interest alike young and old.”’— 
Zion s Herald (Methodist. ) 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 
Frontispiece. Square 16mo., cloth, $1.00. 


“ A work of culture and taste: it will be welcome to 
allages, and gives the sublimest lessons to manhood in 
the simple language ofa child.”—Sfringfield Repud- 
lican. 

BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
LECTURE. tI2mo. Paper, 25 cts. 


LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. The best 
of the three or four Lives extant; 8vo., $2.00. 


o*s Sold by 
price, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Booksellers or mailed on receipt of 


: PO Ean mt” 
t ORSETS 
BONED WITH KABO. 
The ONLY CORSET made that can rned 


be retu 
its purchaser after THREE WEER’S 
EAR if not found 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 


in every res ,and its price refunded by seller. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices. Sold by first- 
class dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imt- 
tations. None geruine without Ball's name on 


CHICACO CORSET CO., 
202 FRANKLIN STREET. CHICAGO. 
402 Broadway, New. York. i 


LADY AGENTS fr. secure 


employment at $50 to $100 per 
month selling Queen City Sup- 
porters. Sample outfit freo, 
Address Cincinnati Suspender 
Co..11 E. Ninth St..Cincinnati,O, 


Se 


Cheapest ever furnished agents. Extra 
terms, large cash penne, particulars 
FREE. FORSHEE & MACKIN,Cincinnati,O 


————— 


Horstinis 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


(LIQUID) 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, =n 
ap ey and ren, Wie Pe - “~y- acid in. euch form as 

be readily assim the system. 

Pre ered seporéia to the directions of Prof. E. N. 
Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


Mental and Physical 
Exhaustion, 
Weakened Energy, 


Hervousness, 
indigestion, Etc. 


Universally recommended and presoribed by phy- 
sicians of all schools. 

Ite action will harmonize with such stimulants as are 
necessary to take. 

It is the —_ tonic known, furnishing sustenance te 
both brain and body. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 
Healthful, Refreshing 


Prices Reasonable. Pam es oe further par 
ticulars mailedfree. Man tured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


C-BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
KE 


Backache, Weakness, Colds in 
the Chest and all Aches and straing, 


CAP CINE 


Beware of imitations under similar 
sounding names. Ask FOR 
& Benson's AND TAKE NO 


ee 


CAMES FOR ALL. 


“WHAT TO DO” 


An elegant #4 page book carefully compiled, illus 
trated, containing description and correct rules of & 
large number of games suitable for parlor or lawn, 
sent post-paid upon receipt of eight cents in stamps. 
Address C. H. ARREN, Gen. Pass. Agent, 


St. Paul, Minaecsota. 


COOD NEWS| 
To LADIES. 


Greatest Bargains ‘8nc3*° 


Baking Powder and PAR MIUMS. 
s 


ad 
——— 


If you think of expending Sry or one 
hundred dollars in advertising send us 4 
copy of your advertisement, and we 

tell you (free of charge), what will be the 
best possible investment for you to make. 
Send 10 cents for our 176 page pamphlet. 


Address 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO.'S NewsPaPeR ADVERTISING 


Bursav, 10 Spruce Street, New YORK. 
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EDITORIAL. 


‘‘SHUT up men’s muuths and minds, and all will agiee,’’ 
said Channing. Yes; because one zero 1s a: big as any other. 


OnE of the pleasant features of tte Minneapolis dedication 
was the flowers sent for the decoration, by the minister’s old 
pa:ish at Kenosha, Wis. Sometimes, at least, a man’s good 
work: do follow him. 


Rassi ILiowizi, in his address at the Unitarian church at 
Minneapolis, noticed elsewhere, dwelt on the community of 
purpose between himself and Biother Simmons ; “‘ Loth,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ were laboring for the unity of men.’’ ‘The essentials 
for true Christianity, he claimed, are found in the Hebrew 
doctrine and belief. 


It would be well for citizens vf tl.e United States to ponder 
on the fi llowing sayings of Channing :—‘‘ A bad sovereign 
makes a: unhappy country. Does this rule change when the 
} eople are sovereign?’’ ‘* No man has a claim to offic: but 
on grounds of spiritual distinction: ’’ and, ‘ It is as well that 
the few, as the many, should rule, if both have the spirit of 
ruling.’’ ‘ 


For the benefit of those who will not take time to count, 
we will say the last issue of Unity gave in its Year Book de- 
partment the titles of eighty societies within the limits of 
the Western Unitarian Conference and the names of go min- 
isters, 57 of whom are actually engaged in the ministry, while 
many of the other 33 frequently ind a hand in public and 
private ways. 


Tue English Unitarians are also exercised concerning the 
opportunities, and consequently their obligations, of a misssion 
to Japan. Why not acombined mission? An English and an 
American movement towards the rationalizing of the religion 
of this rising nation would be an international missionary 
movement that of itself would be a prophecy of greater 
things. It is time the English and American Unitarians 
were doing something together, now that they are becoming 
so well acqudinted. 


AN English exchange thus speaks of the transplanting of 
our American post-office mission to London. It calls it * an 
American notion recently imported, the object of which is to 
advertise our publications in local papers, and to supply them 
free to all inquirers. Miss Florence Hill has become the 
secretary of this mission, and reports that already the adver- 
lisements have led to much interesting correspondence.’’ 
A friend at our elbow says that here in Chicago there is only 
a ‘‘ton’’ moreof it. Let Florence Hill and Florence Hilton 
work together, and their tract-lines will encircle the globe. 


THE annual list of books for Sunday-school libraries, rec- 
ommended by The Ladies’ Commission, is ready for 1887. 
It contains a few words of advice and information about 
seventy-seven books issued since their last year’s annual list. 
With this comes also a list of some three hundred and eighty- 
eight books selected from the annual catalogues, with de- 
Scriptive notes showing the character of each book and desig- 
nating the ages of children for whom it is suited. These 
catalogues are valuable not only to Sunday-schools selecting 
their libraries, but to parents and others who are choosing 
reading for young folks. Published by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon st., Boston, Mass. 


Our neighbor, the Universalist, devotes a column-and-a- 
half editorial to the Western Unitarian Conference, from 
which we quote the foll wing opening sentences : 

“The recent session of the Western Unitarian Conference had, if pos- 
sible, an interest even greater than usually attaches to the gatherings of 
that somewhat unique body. None of its meetings can be uninteresting, 
partly on account of the character and ability of the men and women who 
compose them; partly on account of the task they always set for them- 


selves of keeping up a religious platform, broad enough for all good people 
to stand upon.” 


The editorial closes with these words in approval of the 
resolntion touching fellowship and faith : 


“It is especially gratifying to be relieved from the spectacle of a body 
of intelligent men and women, with very definite beliefs, denying them- 
selves the right to say in any form, however general and non-committal, 
what those beliefs are. The Western Conference certainly ought to stand 
the better with all reasoning people for having found its tongue.”’ 


At the annual meeting of the Sunday-school Society, held 
May 2oth, Mrs. Conger in her paper entitled ‘‘ What Shall Our 
Unitarian Sunday-schools Study?’’ pleaded for more direct 
use of the Bible. She thought that in the present plans for 
study, which included so many manuals requiring reference 
books and supplementary reading, we should find that after 
all it was only adou¢ the Bible we had been studying, not in 
reality the Bible itself. She would have its beautiful passages 
memorized freely; the importance of its ethical lessons em- 
phasized. ‘* Give the Bible the benefit of rational treatment. 
Let us be so candid and fair that the children never will con- 
sider anything mysterious in one book that is not so in an- 
other ; that they will realize the fact that legend, or poetry, 
or history shows its real worth best when judged simply 
for what it is.’’ 


WE quote the following helpful thoughts from Professor 
Kerr’s paper upon Bible class work. ‘‘The teacher should keep 
constantly in view such a quickening of conscience as shall 
lead its possessor to magnify the golden rule above all the 
creeds of christendom. He should hold himself and his class 
as far as possible to the ethics of the Bible, and by his 
words and his example guide to right thinking and right liv- 
ing.’’ ‘The scriptures have been darkened by reading into 
them endless theories which the original writers probably 
never dreamed of. The great object to be attained is spiritual 
insight, which shall enable us to penetrate these disguises and 
discern the truth. It is as we free ourselves from these pre- 
conceived opinions and come to the Bible itself that we de- 
rive the highest satisfaction.’’ ‘‘We should come to the Bi- 
ble, not to seek arguments for special pleading in support of 
a theory or subject matter for destructive criticism, but to 
find the law of righteousness which pervades its pages; the 
lessons of wisdom contained in proverb and paradox; the 
beauty and inspiration which live in parable and psalm, to the 
end that all these things may be reflected in character and in 
the conduct of life.’” He emphasized in closing ‘‘ the neces- 
sity of a genuine religious spirit pervading and animating 
the instruction, and clearly distinguishing it from the work 
of merely secular education.’’ 


‘¢THE Unitarian Church Tempe ance Society’’ has shown 
itself very much in earnest since it began to be, at the Sara- 
toga meeting of the National Conference last September. It 
numbers alreedy some thirty ‘‘ branches,’’ most of them on 
the Ati-ntic side of the tree, but one or two dippi' g into the 
Pacific. Th: young Society bravely stepped to the frent in 
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the recent Anniversary Week in Boston, and held mass meet- 
ing in one of the largest halls in the city, with ex-Governor 
Long presiding. In another column are caught some echoes 
from tie meeting. It hss published two or three little 
pamphlets ab.ut the why and fow to woik for temperance ; 
and now = issues ‘Temperance Services and Hymns.”’ 
Thanks to friends who paid the first cost of plates, this little 
bu .k is sold for ten cents, holding four services and fifty-one 
hymns, fifty-one be ides the two or thiee songs with printed 
mus:c embodied in each service. The services are called, (1) 
‘*Self-Con rol: ‘On Honor’;’’ (2) ‘‘Self-Sacrifice: ‘For 
th ir Sake’;’’ (3) ‘* temperance ;”’ (4) ‘‘ Lhe City of Gol,”’ 
a Festival service. And now, any friend in any church who 
will pay the $5.00 for the filty copies or the $10.00 for the 
hnndred copies needed in the Sunday-school, renders it easy 
O.uce ip each three months to impress one phase of the great 
question strongly on the chilcren’s minds, ‘The services can 
easily be filled out and varied by other exercises, an] thev 
are ol sch nature that }.early every one, whatever his present 
habit with wine or heer, would heartily approve the lessou 
tau ht. Were a few.s.ntences here and there omitted, and 
the present day tristed as much as the bib'e day for impres- 
sive wordings of the impulse that inspires the movement, the 
bvok would be more to vur own liking ; but as it is, it will be a 


real helpe:, and we have long needed such a helper in the 
schools, 


Why should not every one of our Sunday-schools, east and 
west, joiu this Temperance Society, ils welcome is so broad? 
‘« It is compused of suc!) branch societies as mzy be found in 
sympathy with its general purpose,’’ it says. ‘Its office is 
simply advisory to the branches. Each branch follows its 
own plans of organization and work.’’ It does not regard 
the Pledge method vs essential, but as a wise way, if limited 
in time with opportunities for renewal. It does not exact 
total abstinence, though it recommends it as the wise:t rule 
both for on*’s own sake and “for ¢heir sake.”’ This 
woild seem to mean, for instance, that any Sunday-school, 
even without special tempeiance oi ganization and « fficers,— 
any Sun lay-school that «asnestly adopts the temperance pur- 
pose and kecps tt io the front, if only by the regular use of such 
services as these,—may become a ‘‘ branch,’’ and join the 
all-hands-round of «omradeship in the :acred endeavor. 


THE latest contribution to Indian studies comes in the 
shape of a book recently published by the Indian Right Asso- 
ciation, and is the result of a tour made by Mr. J. B. Harri- 
son among the different tribes, with the desire of finding out 
the exact truth concerning them. It is written somewhat in 
the style of a newspaper correspondent, and, indeed, the 
sketches were first published as letters in the Boston Hera/d. 
The first part of the book consists of descriptive notes on the 
various reservations, and the second part is made up of reflec- 
tions and opinions thus suggested to the writer. He repeats 
what people are slow to understand, that it will never do to 
judge one reservation or tribe by another. On the whole, 
the report is anything but encouraging. One sees by such a 
ceport as that of the Rosebud Agency in Dakota, how much 
ran be done by wise management toward civilization, even 
under adverse conditions, and by such a report as that from 
Omaha, Nebraska, how soon a gain can be lost by sudden 
ceasing of any control or direction whatever. The character 
of the land which a tribe occupies has, says Mr. Harrison, 
far more to do with its industrial and social progress and 
development than people understand. One of the most seri- 
ous evils seems to us to lie in the fact that most of the In- 
dians educated in our eastern schools go back to the reserva- 
tions to find, in consequence of the present system, nothing 
todo. There is a general prejudice against the young men 
who have been in eastern schools, both among the Indians 
and the white employes. ‘‘I saw some pathetic cases of re- 
turned students who were eager to work, and who felt keenly 
the degradation of their enforced idleness, but who could 
obtain no employment. They were tinsmiths, carpenters, 
harness makers, etc., among a population where there would 
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not be a stroke of work for them from the beginning of the 
year to the end. An idle man does not ‘lift up a tribe.’”’ 
It is true always that ‘‘ life develops from within,’’ and it is a 
terrible mistake not to utilize to the utmost all these young 
people. No quotations can give much of an idea oi the vari- 
ous points Mr. Harrison touches. The book should be stud- 
ied. We wish at least that it might induce every one of its 
readers to send immediately the membership fee of $2 to the 
Indian Rights Association, No. 1316 Filbert street, Phila- 
phia. E. E. M. 


WE are glad to make room for the following communica- 
tions from one whose sympathies are purely cosmopolitan, and 
would be very glad to know that his words | ad touched a 
sympathetic cherd in some heart in a way to make kindly 
leelings portable. Let the feelings towards these brethren 
who sit upon the ashes of their homes be_cashed. There is 
at the present time no quarter of the globe more competent to 


understand or more able to succor those who suffer by fie 
than Chics go. 


DEAR UNiITy:—I have just heard from London of the destruction of 
the Unitarian village of Toroczko, in Transylvania, so well described some 
years ago by a letter from C. H. A. Dall, in the journal of the American 
Unitarian Association, and by Mr. Robert Morison in the Uuifarian Re- 
view in 1874, as well as by the Hungarian novelist Maurus Jokai, in his 
romance, ‘‘ The people who love but once.”’ 

A fire broke out there on the first of May, when there was a great 
drought and a high wind, and in two hours all the buildings and trees 
which were in the direction’ of the wind were in flames. It was impossible 
te put out the fire or to save the people’s property. Four people were 
killed and eighteen wounded. 


The loss is estimated at about $75,000.00, not more than $4500.00 of 
which are covered by insurance, 

The people are very poor, and the heavy strain upon the resources of 
Hungary made by the destructive floods which are even now devastating 
the plains along the banks of the Maros and the Theiss, and still more the 
heavy sacrifices which both Austrians and Hungarians are obliged to bear 
to protect tleir national existence among the political dangers by which 
southeastern Europe is threatened, make it impossible for them to render 
any effectual aid to their brethren in Thoroczko. 

Mr. Ierson, the secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, has also issued an appeal to the English Unitarians through the columns 
of the Christian Life, and knowing what my countrymen have done for 
Transylvania, in the past, I doubt not that this appeal will meet with a gen- 
erous response. 

But still it will hardly suffice, and since the heaviest blow inflicted upon 
Hungarian prosperity in the last few years has come from the competition 
of your western prairies with the plains of Hungary, formerly the granary 
of western Europe, I venture to ask you to draw the attention of American 
Unitarians also to this terrible misfortune that has befallen our poor breth- 
ren in Hungary. Yours truly, 


JOHN FRETWELL, 13 Laight 5t. 
New York City, June 9, 1887. 


Unitarianism ; The Gospel of Unity. 


We can not do our readers better service this week than to 
slip into our euitorial space the following extract frcm the 
dedicatory address of H. M. Simmons on the opening of his 
new church. We are.orry to be compelled to filch it from 
the columns ot a local ;aper—thus to lose the writer's 
own touches. He said: 

‘¢¢ The new church was called a ‘ Unitarian’ church, and 
its central idea was sounded in the root of that word, ‘ Unity.’ 
The best ground for our being is that we preach brotherhood 
and peace. When a sect in Tiverton was about to build a 
new church the mayor is said to have forbidden it, saying 
there were already four cl urches there; if any men were not 
satisfied with four ways of going to heaven thzy would not 
go at all while he was mayor. There were already far more 
ways of going to heaven in Minneapolis, and if we were only 
going to open another way, perhaps the mayor would have 
| een warranted in opposing us. But we are not starting 4 
new way, but only trying to stop the quarrels about the old 
ways, and to proclaim principle: that will unite men. 

‘‘Rev. Edwaid Everett Hale once endeavored to prove from 
an old historian that the name Unitarian really came from an 
effort of several sects of the early reformers to unite. But if, 
as mote commonly supposed, it came from the doctrine of the 
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unity of God, still the idea of ‘ ofe God through all and in 
all’ includes that of the unity of men as its most practical 
princ ple. Human unity has also been made the leading doc- 
trine of our preachers. Channing emphasized it; and Dr. 
Putnam, so long our prominent preacher in Boston, said what 
he worked for was ‘asense of the unive:sal unity and brother- 
hood.’ Our denomi. ation has been sv willing that men 
should differ in their religious doctrines, that it has never 
a:lopted anything like a creed; and one said if it ever should 
the creed should be stamped like a railway ticket: ‘God 
for this day only.’ Carlyle said he and Sterling agreed in 
everything except opinions, and thought that the best com- 
panionship ; and we think men may differ in relig:ous upin- 
ions to any degree, and still ‘ keep the unity cf the spirit in 
the bond of peace.’ ‘lhis church gives as its object ‘ to form 
a society whose people, without regard to theclogical differ- 
ences, may unite for mutual helpfulness’ in intellectual, bu- 
mane and religious work. When our denominatio1al paper 
in Chicago, which is named UNITY, announced as its aim to 
stand for ‘the unity of all religions in righteousness and the 
unity of men with each other,’ lrotessor Swing, in the 4//- 
ance, said that if we would ‘raise the flag of unity in that 
sense of brotherhvod,’ it would be the best flag that could 
wave over anyregion. ‘That is the flag we are trying to wave 
in Minneapolis. Of course other churches are doing the 
same to greater or less extent. But we carrying this prin- 
ciple in our name ought to make a specialty of it and always 
intend to.’’ Mr. Simmons then traced the progress of this 
idea of human unity, and the blessings that had come of it, 
and the evils that came from forgetting it. Jesus made it 
the first principle of religion when he gave his highest bless- 
ing to peace workers, and pronounced them ‘‘sons of God.”’ 

The better heathen saw it. Says the. Buddhist scripture : 
‘¢ He who is beloved of God honors every form of religious 
faith;’’ and a Persian apothegm says: ‘‘ To him who has risen 
to the throne of the Highest all religions are alike—Christians, 
Jews, Gentiles and Moslems, all adore Him in their several 
ways.”’ : 

“ « Everywhere the spirit walks 
The garden of the heart and talks 


With man as under Eden’s trees 
In all his varied lenguages. 


‘* So there is growing in the world an idea of the unity of re- 
ligion and races, which rebukes the old wars and contentions, 
and will bring new peace and prosperity to mankind. 

‘* By showing that religion is universal it gives new faith in 
it too. Religion is rooted in the human soul and will not 
pass away. It is wide as mankind and counts Christianity 
but as achapter initshistory. Centuries before the cathedral 
it built the Parthenon; and thousands of years before Pericles 
it built the pyramids; and long before them it had erected its 
altars wherever man dwelt. As Heber Newton says, ‘ It 
came when the first man lifted his eyes in wonder, and it 
came to stay.’ It has stayed and strengthened through hu- 
man progress,—from the savagery which built its rude 
mounds in Minnesota, to the cities which lift their church 
spires as symbols of the spirit of man, ever reaching heaven- 
ward. Religion has been a leading force in civilization, too. 
Its temples taught the race architecture, and its work in them 
founded most of the arts. Its statues started sculpture, and 
its frescoes perfected painting. Its songs and psalms gave 
birth to poetry, and its efforts to make them more sublime 
gave music its highest harmonies. It gave subjects to 
Aéschylus and Euripides, and introduced the modern drama. 
Nor is religion likely to decline. Progress has not changed 
the human heart, nor silenced one of the instincts that have 
inspired the worship of the past. ‘The love which lent to 
religion its hopes cannot be suppressed. The upward look 
of man toward the Infinite cannot be stopped. As one says: 
‘Churches come and go; creeds are formulated and forgot- 
ten, but the heart still ponders the mystery of life, and hands 
are always being lifted to the Eternal.’ 

‘To this eternal religion we dedicate our new church. Not 
indeed to any special religious name, but to those principles 
which are common to all religion, and are the best things 
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in Christianity. We dedicate it to justice and love, which are 
the best earthly names of God and the best way of worshiping 
Him. We dedicate it to the trust and hope which God has given 
to allraces. May it be the home of virtues as solid and endur- 
ing as its own quartzite walls, and of graces as beautiful as its 
own architecture and decorations. And may all who inhabit 
it inherit the love and devotion shown by you who have built 


it with such sacrifice.’’ . 


- —_ 


CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 
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The Wind Song. 


Upon the lyric limbs 

Of yonder spreading tree 
The spirit of the wind 

Makes tuneful moan to me. 


The music arms outheld 

To meet the rhythmic-skies 
Are swaying in a wealth 

Of tender melodies— 


In melodies whose soul 
No mortal tongue can sound— 
From heaven flung to earth, 


And voiced in their rebound. 
EUGENE ASHTON. 


——— — 


Echoes from the Unitarian Festival in Boston, 
May 26. 


PERFECT GOD, PERFECT WORLD. 


It is our sacred mission to proclaim that there is in the 
universe nothing whatever but God; that therefore the sur- 
roundings of the human spirit are so perfect that eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man, 
what touches every man to conceive of, infinite love and 
truth and wisdom and beauty and power being so close to 
each person that the instant one smallest vibration of love or 
hope is felt in the lonely spirit, that moment the Eternal 
passes the vibration on through all his infinity. This divine 
ideal we worship, and it is our business té pass the benedic- 
tion on. Perfect God, perfect spirit surrounding the soul, 
and, since there is nothing whatever but God to make worlds 
out of, perfect universe. No chemist, no physicist, has yet 
been able to detect one single atom that has lost the tril- 
lionth part of its potency—not one single imperfect atom— 
in all the universe that God has made out of his own bosom. 
In that lamp. yonder, if that lamp were in the sun, we should 
see shining the hydrogen atom, vibrating eight hundred 
thousand million timesasecond. That is to say, that the God 
we worship is able to divide one second very easily into eight 
hundred tnousand million parts; and, in every throb of those 
parts, his infinite care is present with us. We breathe fif- 
teen times a minute, but that isa great deal too seldom for — 
God’s care to touch us. God’s care in that light touches us 
eight hundred thousand million times a second, but that is 
not fast enough. His presence is continuous, forever with us. 

Perfect God, perfect world, and therefore perfect body! 
That is to say, the body that he lends you and me for tem- 
porary manifestation of ourselves in time is perfect. No imper- 
fect atom in any one body! And, therefore, what is the right 
attitude toward this perfect God and perfect universe? Now, 
I will tell you the general attitude, you know [assuming a 
doleful and complaining tone], ‘‘ Oh, dear, dear, I do not 
know what life is made for!’’ Why, it is comic, it is stupid, 
to the last degree. Do you suppose you ever saw God in 
that way? Why, of course, the attitude is joy and hope and 
aggressive courage. Let us build heaven right off. Why 
not? What hinders? I say I shall meet over yonder, by 
and by, persons who will come to me and say: ‘‘ Why, posi- 
tively, we cannot find heaven anywhere. We are beginning 
to think it is nowhere.’’ Then I shall say: ‘‘ Now, my 
friends, let half a dozen of us get together, do the best deeds 
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we can, think the best thoughts we can, and think them to- 
gether, send thrills of hope and love into each others’ breasts, 
then God, if he be the God we worship, cannot help making 
heaven in the only place it is found,—that is, inside us.’’ 
Perfect God, perfect world, perfect body, and therefore in 
the end, perfect heaven. That is our inspiration.—S. &. 
Calthrop. 


> 
SACRED HISTORY CONTINUED, 


I count it a privilege to live in the same world with those 
who are striving to enact a continuation of the world’s best 
history, to make their own life a little bit of that sacred his- 
tory, to make their collective life, as religious communities 
or ~hurches, a continuation of sacred history, and to make 
this world’s life a continuation and extension of that living 
stream which, rising from the beginning in the heart of God 
and flowing through all the ages of humanity, was never, 
perhaps, in fuller tide than now. 

Brothers, the twentieth century is at hand. Here, in our 
own country, we are living in a time which commits us to a 
greater service, a broader sacrifice. Only day before yester- 
day Columbus sailed into these waters. Only yesterday 
Washington was here. ‘To-morrow the land will echo to the 
tread of 200,000,000 of people. Now, every year more peo- 
ple are landed on these shores than came to this country 
during the first 300 years after Columbus discovered America. 
This is the true colonial period. Not only this, we are at the 
beginning comparatively of Christian history. What are 
eighteen centuries in the long calendar of God? As one 
day! ‘* Christianity,’’ says James Freeman Clarke, ‘‘ has 
just begun.’’ So far from leaving Jesus behind, we have 
hardly got in sight of him. He moves in advance: we move 
after him.—Charles G. Ames. 
Register’’ report. 


Extracts from the ‘‘Chrisiian 


Echoes from the Unitarian Church Temperance 
Meeting. 


In BosTON May 23. 


Intemperance to-day is lifting its hydra-head everywhere. 
It is seen in the household. It sometimes grins at us at the 
communion table. The Unitarian church, or any other 
church, is a piece of sentimentalism,—a matter of cologne 
water and esthetic tea-parties and sewing-circles,—unless it 
recognizes this as one of the evils which it has to fight, a foe- 
man worthy of its steel, as something worthy of its attack, as 
one of the devils it should overthrow,—one of the menaces to 
the salvation of the human soul which it should meet. The 
giant antagonist of the church to-day isthe grog-shop. Root 
out your grog-shop, and your church will pretty easily shut up 
its charity bureau.—#x- Governor Long. 

A message from far-away Oregon reaches me: ‘‘A good 
motto for a church temperance society would be words used 
by Mr. Foxley before Cambridge University, England: 
‘Begin as Jesus began. Expect great movements, and work 
for them. But do not wait for them. Make little move- 
ments. It is from little movements that great movements 
come.’ ’’—C. &. Eizot. 

The sin of drinking rests on the individual. Either a man 
can help getting drunk orhecannot. Ifhecan not, then he is 
diseased or insane; and he should be treated as such. If he 
can help it, then he should be held personally responsible, 
just asa man should be for lying or stealing or committing 
perjury. To hear some temperance speakers, one would 
think heaven would be full of reformed drunkards, who 
would lean over the battlements, and look down into hell, 
just as full of moderate drinkers who were never drunk in their 
lives. I donot believe in moderate drinking, but I do be- 
lieve in holding the man who gets drunk responsible for his 
own actions.—Minot J. Savage. 


Why do you want to let a boy or a girl wait till he shall be 


twenty-one, twenty-five, or thirty years old, before he is 
prejudiced against this great evil? Was there not great good 
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sense in that remark of Coleridge, that he had tried to preju- 
dice his children in favor of strawberries and cream when 
they were four? Why wait till your boys and girls are old 
enough to form reliable opinions of their own? Why not 
influence them at the age when they are most susceptible ? 
We go along in asmooth and even way, and take it for granted 
that God Almighty is going to educate our children. But 
you will find in thousands of cases that the boy or girl not 
having been called to consider this subject is absolutely unpre- 
pared to reply to arguments when he is thrown into temptation. 
Why not let the Sunday-school take the training of the 
children in this business? —Zdward Everett Hale. 

If you follow this question to its ultimate reach, you will 
find that the brand of intemperance settles down upon a great 
many of us who complacently fold our arms and look down 
upon what we consider the intemperate world beneath us. If 
we have no patience and little charity with the Irishman who 
can not go to his shoveling in the morning without his glass 
of grog, I do not know where we are to go to find our larger 
patience for the man of business, or the preacher, who can not 
go to his daily task without his stimulating cigar. If we have 
no patience and no philosophy to justify the habitual tippler, 
I do not know where we are going to find anything to justify 
the woman who says that she is ‘‘not good for anything 
until she gets her cup of tea or coffe .’’ Iam nota scientist 
or physiologist ; but I believe that it will be found that these 
favorites of your dining-room and your smoking-room, the 
tobacco and the tea-cup and coffee-cup, are all related in this 
matter, and the roots of intemperance find their way into 
these indulgences. 

We have a new mayor in Chicago, and we are proud of 
him ; and he is going to try to do his duty in this matter. 
And the friends of morality and temperance are saying, Now 
John Roche is going to stand by our side, we shall accom- 
plish something. Not much, O Chicagoans, will you accom- 
plish for temperance, though you have a temperance mayor, 
while all the churches of Chicago are gloomily locked and 
closed six days of the week, and over 3000 places are lighted, 
handsomely furnished, hospitably opened all hours of the day 
and night in the interests of intemperance! If every church 
would do nothing more than furnish cold water during these 
hot days, they would do a stroke of temperance business 
grander thanall the temperance talking in ten years.— ¥. L/. 
‘Fones. 

As to the effects of stimulants, I do not care a fig for what 
a chemist in his laboratory says; nor do I care an iota what a 
physician says, if a physician drinks himself, as many of them 
do. I judge from results. When I see the drinking of tea 
make a woman throw her baby out of a three-story window or 
commit similar cruelties, then I will go into such a crusade 
against tea as you never yet have heard. But when I go up 
to the Woman’s Reformatory, at Sherborn, and ask Mrs. 
Johnson, who is the marvelous executive head, how many of 
these women are here for crimes committed when they were 
drunk, and learn that ninety-seven out of one hundred are 
there because of strong drink; when I go to the Concord Re- 
formatory, with its eight hundred men, and ask Col. Tufts 
the same question, and he tells me eight out of ten; when I 
go to the insane asylums, not only in Massachusetts and in 
New York, but in Great Britain, and am told that six out of 
ten patients are there as the result of strong drink; when I go 
to South Boston, and visit the philanthropic institution built 
up by that grand servant of God, Dr. Howe, and ask how 
many of these imbecile children had drunken parents, and am 
told one hundred and forty-five out of three hundred; when 
in New York and Chicago, and wherever I go, I hear the’ 
same thing,—then I don’t care what the laboratory may say of 
the effects of alcohol. I know by its fruits.—A/7s. Mary A. 
Livermore. Lxracts from the ‘* Christian Register’’ Report. 


Tus sayi.g of Channing—‘‘ Nothing but sympathy with 
society will lead to its cnre,’’ reminds us of Docto: Bellows’ 
remark that “ the only way to be ab‘e to make the world 
better is to love it as it is.’’ 
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Music in Sunday-School. 
MEAD BEFORE THE IOWA STATE CONFERENCE, AT HUMBOLDT, AND PUBLISHED BY 
REQUEST OF THE CONFERENCE. 
There is a pretty Greek legend which the poet Collins has 
related in verse: 


“When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The Passions, oft, to hear her shell, 
Thronged around her magic cell; 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond the Muse’s painting ; 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined ; 
Till once, ’tis said, when all were fired, 
Filled with fury, rapt, inspired, 
From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatched her instruments of sound, 
And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 
Each (for madness ruled the hour) 
Would prove his own expressive power.” 


The poet then tells us in varied verse how Fear, Anger, De- 
spair, Hope, Revenge, Pity, Jealousy, Melancholy, Cheerful- 
ness, Joy, Mirth and Love, each made trial of his skill, finding 
instrument and tones suited to express himself. 

Among the many myths of the ancients, this is one of the 
prettiest. They knew full well the power of music to express 
the emotions, and indeed long before ‘‘ Delos rose and Phe- 
bus sprung,’’ this divine art was known to mankind. Music 
is as old as speech. As has been said, ‘‘ it is probably, in its 
rudest form, the earliest art practised by savage nations.’’ 
It is interesting to note, in the early history of harmony, that 
music was the direct outgrowth or, I might better say, direct 
medium for the expression of man’s religious nature. True, 
the sister fine-arts contributed their share to his development 
in this direction, but music has ever taken precedence. 

There is something in harmonious sounds which rouses and 
raises us as nothing appealing to the other senses can do—we 
seem to be lifted into an atmosphere of reverence through its 
influence. As Martin Luther has so beautifully expressed it, 
‘* Music is the art of the prophets—the only art that can calm 
the agitation of the soul: it is one of the most delightful gifts 
God has given us.’’ 

Beethoven, through whom the god of music has spoken to 
us, said, ‘‘ Music is a direct mediator between the spiritual 
and the sensual life; although the spirit may not be master of 
that which it creates through music, yet it is blest in this cre- 
ation, which, like every other creation of art, is mightier than 
the artist.’’ 

Tis said from the days of Solomon came the luxury of the 
orchestra, but before Hebrew, and even Egyptian instruments 
was that most wonderful instrument—¢he human voice. And 
it is of the cultivation of this we would more particularly 
speak. | 

Music fosters refined sentiments, and we claim there is a 
strong relation between voice culture and Aeart culture! 

Carlyle said, ‘‘ The meaning of song goes deep. Who is 
there that can, in logical words, express the effect music has 
on us? A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech, which 
leads us to the edge of the infinite, and lets us for mo- 
ments gaze out into that.”’ 

Every child should be taught to sing, even if, as is com- 
monly asserted, some can never learn to execute music, either 
vocal or instrumental. Leaving the latter out of considera- 
tion, I would modify the first part of the statement somewhat. 
Every child can learn to sing the scale at least, and thus gain 
better control over his voice. In conversation we are con- 
stantly using the notes of thescale,—why not sweeten and modu- 
late our tones by musical practice? 


‘’Tis not enough the voice be sound and clear, 
’Tis modulation that must charm the ear.” 


This is true both in song and speech. 

And it is wonderful how much of our inner se/ves we reveal 
through the voice! ‘‘ The voice all modes of passion can 
express. ’’ ; 
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We are told that Plato had a habit of making any man, whom 
it was his interest to know well, read or talk with him. The 
quality of the voice, the intonations, the inflections of the 
reader or speaker, were to the philosopher so many indica- 
tions, if not certain, at least probable, of his moral char- 
acter. 

A writer of our own time tells us that ‘‘ Grétry, in his 
‘Essays on Music,’ asserts that he has never been mistaken in 
the opinion he has formed of individuals who had said noth- 
ing more to him than ‘ Good-day, sir,’ or ‘ Good-morning, 
my friend.’’’ The same writer adds, ‘‘Itis not only of the 
intention of people that judgment has been formed from listen- 
ing to the tones of the voice, but it is assumed that their 
tastes, instincts and inclinations may thus in part be 
discovered.’’ 


If, then, we each possess so wonderful a revealer of our 
inner selves, how careful we should be to cultivate not only 
best thoughts but best tones ! 


And again I repeat, every child should learn to sing. This 
practice once adopted, the problem is largely solved. Let 
children be taught in the school, in the home; let them even 
be taught in the Sunday-school. And here the question nat- 
urally arises, what shall we sing? I would reply in the words 
of another: ‘‘In the selection of songs great care should be 
taken as to the character of the sentiments contained in 
them.’’ The memory is peculiarly tyrannical in this. The 
sentiments we sing seem to remain most strongly with us. 
Then the music should be good. ‘‘ Children can appreciate, 
and, if properly instructed, execute good music. Of course 
they should be gradually led along—not many dirges or 
chorals on the one hand, and no frivolous trash on the other. 
Let the sentiment be cheering and refining ; hymns and songs 
of which we never weary, but whose wealth of meaning 
grows greater with the passing years.’’ ‘The good tunes we 
have learned should be oft repeated. As Goethe has said, 
‘‘ The effect of good music is not caused by its novelty. On 
the contrary, it strikes us all the more forcibly the more 
familiar we are with it.’’ The happy idea suggested and 
adopted recently of setting new words to old, familiar tunes, 
is to my mind a good one. Until such time as the new 
thought shall sing itself more fully, we can all be helped by 
hese and by the beautiful collection made by J. Vila Blake and 
others, now in use in our Sunday-schools. There are many 
beautiful tunes in the little book called ‘‘ The Sunny Side,”’ 
but the words set to a great number of them are not what we 
want. Every hymn we use should possess the merit of being 
true poetry, and the tunes should be adapted to the words— 
our growing thought must be set to mustc. 


And I would say just here, that every Sunday-school has 
need of an efficient chorister. This chorister should, if pos- 
sible, be relieved of class work, and should devote a certain 
portion of time each Sunday to the singing, and should give 
a talk on the sentiment and melody of all new pieces. In 
this way only can the children fully appreciate the singing 
and be taught to fee/ what they sing. Asa rule, I think we 
are not careful enough to sing with understanding and clear 
enunciation. If we feel the meaning of the words we shall 
try to speak them distinctly, that our listeners may enjoy 


them with us. 

This applies not alone to singing in Sunday-schools. Many 
church choirs fail in this respect, and are not so frankly 
advised of their shortcomings as were the singers in the fol- 
lowing incident: ‘‘One Sunday after the choir at Oberlin 
college had sung without distinctly pronouncing the words, 
President Finney in his prayer alluded to the singers as fol- 
lows: ‘O, Lord, we have sung an anthem to thy praise. 
Thou knowest the words, but we do not. We do pray thee 
that those who lead us may open their mouths, that we may 
know what they say, that we may join in thy praise.’ ”’ 

What we need is more enthusiasm over music. I think we 
do not sing enough. There seems to be a lack of time for 
singing in Unitarian Sunday-schools. Sentiments, however 
well taught, are not sufficient. Song must accompany our 
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growing worship—it must be and must remain an integral 
part of it, and what better medium for its expression and its 
promulgatiomthan the sweet voices of children ? Infant classes, 
where room permits, should do more singing than the rest of 
the school; and it should be careful singing even with these 
little ones. 


‘¢ Correct taste in music,’’ says some one, “‘ flings wide the 
gate to the highway of all that is beautiful, noble and good."’ 
If this be true, how fitting an aid is music in the liberal work 
of to-day, whose mission is to accomplish ‘‘ all that 1s beaut- 
ful, noble and good.’’ Let us teach children to admire and 
understand good music. Let us show them the deep relation 
existing between art and ethics, between ‘‘ the holiness of 
beauty and the beauty of holiness.’’ 

The Unitarian Sunday-school songs are still largely a thing 
of the future. The new faith will continue to seek expression 


and more heavenly harmony. The very essence of the new 
faith is harmony. Its first note was sounded when the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and its last will not be heard until 
all the children of God shout for joy over the unity of all 


souls. 
M. VAUPEL CLARK. 


For All. 


Thou grievest for the fallen foes 
Who follow not thy ways— 


UNITY, 
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to nature. Thespeaker apologized constantly to the audience 
for being unable to get at ‘‘ the interior. disposition of God”’ 
in nature, or know whether he is good by the universe which 
he created. Yet he said, notwithstanding, that ‘‘ God is a 
God of grace, as nature intimates.’’ (The writer questioned 
the consistency of this remark withthe other statement about 
the ‘‘ interior disposition of God.’’) He went so far as to 
actually, and many outsiders thought unguardedly, say, that 
‘¢ God has put benevolence in the world.’’ It was painful to 
watch the natural and artificial working of his mind, and see 
how theology forced him to bolster up the Bible at the risk 
of nature, to defend it at the expense of reason. He com- 
pared the universe to amachine made by man, and, as we can 
not get at the nature or interior disposition of the man who 
made the machine, as we can not tell whether he is good or 
bad, so we can not say whether God 1s good or bad by the uni- 


; : . the verse. The sophistry of such logic 1s so transparent that one 

gt Boyes rend ord ry hoe bree Aer — “- need not bring up evidence to the contrary. ‘The thought of 
| broader and deeper faith of to-day will yet develop a higher celebrated New England divine rang in our ears: ‘If this 
5 ov ’ world is a bad world, then God 1s a bad God.’’ Elizabeth 


Stuart Phelps wrote in Zhe Gates Ayar: ‘‘ The more I love 
Roy the more I love him—God.’’ She would build the lad- 
der to God upon human affection. ‘This idea that there is 
nothing good in the world except the Bible, no religion 
except alleged orthodoxy, no God in nature except one of 
fixed anger and willful imperialism, is gross imposition and 
absolute ignorance. ‘The Bible is a worthless book if it finds 
not its anchor in human affection. And all human affection 
is natural affection—the affection of nature. Such affection 
gives us an intimation most decidedly of the love of God—a 
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love not without its testimony in the human race. Man 
sometimes gets the idea that nature is something apart from 
himself, It is outside of him—away from him. Man is as 
surely a part of nature as the apple is a part of the tree or hy- 
drogen is a part of water. 
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Up from thy heart the humar goes 
To mix in God-like rays. 
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The passion of your deeds, 
The sun of heaven shines in love, 
And earth’s dim hunger feeds. 


The spring that utters sweetly thine 
A note for all who seek, 

Brings from the under-thought divine 
Compassion for the weak. 


Not in its hate the light doth kiss 
The barest need of man— 

Nor yet the waters give him bliss 
From stream within that ran. 


The gentler circle draws him near, 
Forgets his sin, and fills 
His shadows with a purpose clear 
That leads him to the hills. 
Bt. %. 


Congregationalists and the Bible. 


The General Association of the Congregationalist Church of 
New York state convened in Syracuse May17,18, 19. Among 
the notable clergymen could be seen the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D.D., Rev. Wm. S. Smart, D.D., Rev. Edward Beecher, 
D.D., Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, D.D., Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D., 
and Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. Rev. Lyman Abbott, in a 
most thorough and critical review, gave a synopsis of the life 
and work of Henry Ward Beecher. His friendship for the 
great but departed preacher colored in some respects his esti- 
mate of the man. He was found making statements which 
taxed the credulity of many listeners, as, ‘‘ Henry Ward 
Beecher could will himself asleep and then awake in five min- 
utes.’’ Yet his tribute was eloquent, breezy, thoughtful, and 
with some exceptions very truthful. 

The annual sermon was delivered by Rev. James S. Ainslie, 
of Ogdensburg. The preacher took for his text ‘*‘ The love 
of Christ constraineth us.’” The sermon was well written, 
entertaining and inspiring. One could notice how difficult 
it was for the average Congregationalist to retoncile the Bible 


When will our dear friends cease battling with phantasies; 
when will they bring their thought in loving sympathy with 
life; when will they see that love in man and love in God are 
one ; that truth is inseparable from the will of God; that na- 
ture is a surer record of God’s disposition to us than all the 
manifold bibles of the world, and that our bible is only great 
and good as it isone with the love and wisdom of God, as 
shown in the world without and within. 

J.C. F, GRUMBINE. 


Woman's Activities in Dakota. 


READ AT THE W, W. U. CONFERENCE MEETING, IN CHICAGO, MAY 
16, 1887, BY MRS. E. T. WILKES, SIOUX FALLS, DAK. 


When the official bulletin of the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration for the territory of Dakota announces that we have 
3905 public schools with 5055 teachers, it means that 4000 
women are helping to educate the 103,382 children in these 
schools. 

When it says that $1,000,000 is invested in church prop- 
erty, representing at least 1000 churches, it means that at least 
20,000 women are carrying on the activities of those churches. 

The 1012 post-offices represent 400 women at work either as 
post-mistresses or clerks ; and the 325 newspapers have over 
100 women actively engaged. | 

If the day is at hand in Dakota when Iowa’s ideal shall be 
realized—a ‘‘school-house be found on every hill-top and a 
church in every valley’’—it will be because of her women’s 
activities. 

But it is not in these improvements alone that we see the 
woman’s hand. The great number of improved farms in our 
area, every year increasing at an almost incredible rate, stands 
for the toil and sacrifice of many women. You cannot drive 
an hour over Dakota prairies without seeing women behind 
the plough, driving oxen, at the barrow, stacking hay, or 
driving reapers, as the season may be. ‘That this wilderness 
may blossom as a garden, women’s lives are willingly sacri- 
ficed. As brave have been the offerings on this altar as those 
made by the boys in blue. 
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«Do you like this pioneer life ?’’ I asked a sad-eyed woman 
living on a new farm ten miles from any town, in a house 
barren of all comforts or beauty. 

‘‘ Yes, it'll give the boys a better chance, and I don’t 
mind the doing without things, but I do wish I had my old 

ard back in the east, but it’s awful lonesome.’’ And a far- 
off look in her eyes told a pathetic story. 

And when, a year later, I visited the farm and found the 
mother gone, I knew it was not the privation and hard work 
that had killed her, so much as that ‘‘awful lonesomeness.’’ 
The ‘‘unsatisfying monotony”’ of their pioneer life kills more 
women than its hardships. 

In comparison with these widespread activities of women, 
you wish me to report what we are doing with our higher 
ethics to uplift these best activities—what we,with our inspir- 
ing faith, are doing to broaden and cheer these starved souls. 

Alas! as yet we have but tiny sparks kindled, the very least 
leaven set at work. 

In the Black Hills Mrs. Judge Moody 1s making her influ- 
ence strongly felt in the cause of freedom, fellowship and 
character in religion. She would be surprised to hear her 
name mentioned in a report, as she is not working in an 
official way. But it is no uncommon thing to hear some one 
from that region speak of a tract coming from her, or to hear 
people say: 

‘‘T never heard of Unitarianism till I met Mrs. Moody.”’ 

She is making her liberal faith felt in her own community, 
and her influence has done much to liberalize one orthodox 
church. 

At Yankton, Mrs. Morrison, a New England Unitarian, 
ministers to a large circle, lending reading matter, talking of 
her great hopes, and strongly protesting against the old 
dogmas. 

Many under her influence have been converted to Uni- 
tarianism, and now, where so long she stood alone for our 
faith, there is quite a circle calling earnestly for the Dakota 
itinerant to cross and help them to organize for work. 

At Aberdeen Mrs. A. A. Roberts is living; and you who 
know her know that means that all the best things in that 
community have a new impulse. As yet little can be done 
there for distinctive church work, but any new community is 
to be congratulated that has a Mr. and Mrs. Roberts to help 
mould its society. 

At Sioux Falls we have the only church in Dakota, ‘‘ All 
Souls.’ It is only a young thing, but a very vigorous child. 
We have had regular services there since Nov. 5, when Mr. 
Effinger preached in a law office to a congregation of twenty- 
five. We are now worshiping in the Advent church, which 
its owners conveniently use Saturdays and leave for our use 
Sundays. There are forty families connected with the church, a 
ladies’ circle, a Unity Club and a Sunday-school of forty-four 
members. Like all young westerners it measures itself by the 
world. All Dakota comes into its plans for conquest. It 
hopes for a church-home ere long, from which missionaries 
are to be sent to all the region beyond, and where innumera- 
ble conferences are to be held. And if the example of its 
young minister’s earnestness and hard work 1s to be fol- 
iowed, it will subdue kingdoms. 

[is itinerant, Mrs. Wilkes, is doing missionary work in 
school-houses and at Canton, where eager congregations 
come to hear of this new religion, Many who come to fight 
the old, we hope will stay to pray. Many who come to ques- 
tion will stay to affirm. Many who come to mourn will stay 
to praise. 

We can not separate woman’s activities from man’s in what 
has been accomplished in our part of the field. We have not 
tried there to put asunder in our work what God hath joined 
together. What has been done has been largely through the 
ee given by Mr. Effinger, Mr. Hunting and Mr. 

ute, 

What has been done in Sioux Falls, Rock Rapids, and Lu- 
verne can be done in nearly every town in Dakota. Four 
thousand school-houses in Dakota are waiting the liberal 
Preacher’s word and the leader’s Unity Club and Sunday- 
school. O sisters, time would fail me to tell of the hearts 
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that need our hopes, the souls that need our inspiration, the 
lives that need our uplifting word. Let us not fail to carry 
our message to every hamlet in the land. I hope to see the 
when every community will have not only its Methodist 
class-leader but its Unity circle leader. Our civilization waits 
for a religion without a ‘‘creed,’’ to spiritualize and save it. 


“ On the errands of angels we plod, 
If with hearts of the angels we plan.” 


~—— -— —- - eee 


Civil and Intercivil and International Sunday- 
school Conventions. 


Everybody is talking about organization. People seem to 
feel, and wisely, that without government and organization 
not only our schools and churches but also our great business 
houses, commercial interests, would be inefficient. Indeed 
even undertakers have got the notion into their heads that 
burying the dead is an art, and in order to perfect the art they 
must preach and uphold organization. We have been enter- 
tained in Syracuse by the state Sunday-school Convention. 
Of course its character is not inclusive but exclusive, and the 
evangelical church Sunday-schools are the ones mostly in- 
terested in the work. It occurred to me while I was watch- 
ing the progress of the convention, what a grand thing it 
would be if we, as liberal people, could establish or work up 
state or intercivil, or broader still, international Sunday- 
school conventions. Orthodoxy begins well by insinuating 
its effete doctrines into the pliant minds of the young, and we 
are too often careless about matters which involve the civili- 
zation and education of the children. The foundation of 
their character rests too often on wrong conceptions of duty, 
man and God, and the work of reconstruction is tedious 
because we fail to do what we can among the young. At 
such conventions there ought to be represented the Universal- 
ist and Unitarian Sunday-school workers, and a standard of 
education should be adopted which would be broad enough 
to make us non-sectarian and non-partisan. We could there 
discuss matters of overriding importance. We could propose 
methods which many schools would find useful in their work. 
We could approach the question of civilization unhesitatingly 
and do much for the uplifting and welfare of mankind. I 
should be glad to hear what the editors of Unity think of 
such an enterprise, and I am sure that with work and motive 
power and material we could do a great thing for the church 
of the future—which church will be one broad enough to be 


altogether love for man and God. 
J. C. F. GRUMBINE. 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


The Work of a True Church. A paper given before the Illinois 
Conference of Unitarian churches, Chicago, Oct. 13, 1886, by 
James H. West. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co, Paper, 14 
pages, 6 cents. 


Nothing stands in greater need of revision to-day, we are 
apt to say, than the methods of the churches. Any expecta- 
tion that the old methods will successfully continue with old 
doctrines defunct is a vain one. 

But the answer may be made that the methods have 
changed; that even faster than the decay of the old belief 
has come in an entirely new way of carrying on the church 
life. Before the gray old doctrines are decently buried, in 
comes tripping all the pretty flock of worldly interests and 
worldly amusements to take possession of the religious admin- 
istration. The penitential psalms may be still said or sung, 
the falland depravity of man and his terrible fate hereafter 
may be preached or assented to in creeds; but the most 
solemn forms no longer conflict with the healthy pleasures of 
using the church for all the social needs of the community. 
The church gives a concert or play, gives a party, a festival 
or afair, gives a sleighride,a steamboat excursion, or a picnic, 
gives a base-ball game, or a ball—as a benefit, of course. 

Now, without criticising these apparent incongruities too 
severely, we see how even in Unitarian, as well as in Catholic 
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and Evangelical churches, the social and recreative currents 
of life may sap if not supersede the moral and spiritual growth. 
The tendency in orthodoxy for a long time has been growing 
to cover up the sharp theories of incredible belief with the 
fragrant roses of social attraction. ‘‘ We have the best so- 
ciables in town,’’ said a leading Presbyterian lady the other 
day. ‘* There were over 400 persons in the church on the 
last evening.’’ ‘Then every June they expect to make $500 
out of their steamboat excursion with games and lemonade. 
Certainly this zs humane and innocent compared with teach- 
ing and subscribing to that ‘‘ infernal confession,’’ as Beecher 
calls it, to which he once subscribed in his ignorance, and 
asked God to forgive him for it! 

And yet the true church life and the true church work are 
apart alike from the teaching of dead dogmas or the invention 
of new amusements. It is not the keeping up and constant 
expounding of an old dialect ; nor is it the multiplication for 
young or old of even harmless pleasures. So when such an 
earnest utterance is made on this business, as is contained in 
the pamphlet before us, it is well worth while, we think, to 
call attention to it, and increase its circulation. 

Mr. West leaves behind him at the start all the conventional 
objects for which a church is supposed to exist. It is not for 
the salvation of men, heathen or civilized, from the pains and 
penalties of a life hereafter. It is not for the worship of an 
Infinite Unknown. It is not forgthe church’s own spiritual 
delectation. ‘‘ The ashes and gall in life, the sorrow and sin 
in life, we now know as a fact, do not come about because 
men do not believe in a God, nor because they are careless of 
a possible future,’’ but because of ignorance of the true upbuild- 
ing forces of life ; for want of power to see the beauty here and 
now, and obedience to its blessed laws. ‘‘ Not God-praise 
nor man-praise,’’ norcraving for future bliss, is what is wanted, 
but enthusiasm for humanity. ‘‘Here God and man are 
coupled. It is the old faiths which separate God and man.’’ 

‘¢ Every church should be ‘the Church of Human Help.’ 
If it is not this it is nothing.’’ 

To-day mankind ‘‘is living in a new universe, so to speak. 
And its religion should be arranged to conform to this.’’ 
The ‘‘church should stand for truth; the word of the new 
universe,’’ as revealed by modern thought. The truth being 
the voice of God, must help men. ‘‘ The higher ethics 
bears down on us with the weight of multitudinous worlds, 
and says: ‘ We must be true; we only May be prosperous.’ ’’ 

Then the church must teach men how fo Lve—how’ to live 
out the word of truth. After countless centuries of fruitless 
God-praise, still the world’s present awful woe exists—a sum- 
mons to us to come out from fear and credulity into the realm 
of real light and usefulness. 

And yet no ‘‘dressing up morality and the brotherhood of 
man only in Jewish gabardine and frock’’ will do. Passion 
and ignorance can only be cured by a sense of the universal. 
The church must be the rallying point of the moral forces of 
society. It must bea school of the higher ethics, where wor- 
ship comes as a consequence of this knowledge and insight. 

‘‘Would that there might be one of these societies for ethical 
culture, and for the stinging of public conscience, in every 
village ; a hundred in every city.’’ ‘First that which is nat- 
ural and afterwards that which is spiritual. Religion always 
until now has begun at the wrong end. But our friends, the 
ethical workers, pure and simple, are to-day the John the Bap- 
tists of a new and better era.”’ 

Whatever methods a writer of Mr. West’s spirit may assist 
in formulating, they will be charged with earnestness. At the 
present moment nothing seems to us so essential to our church 
life. If we can have genuine earnestness, however varient the 
points of speculative belief, or the outward administration; if 
we can have indeed the ‘‘Church of Human Help,’’ changing 
those who belong to it into true men and women, the interests 
of religion will be safe. L. 


Social Studies. By R. Heber Newton, rector of All Souls Church, 
New York. New York: G,. P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., $1.00. 


We have here a collection of ten papers, by the brilliant 
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and vivacious rector of All Souls (Episcopal) church, New 
York. But the Rev. Heber Newton is something more than 
brilliant, he has strong common sense, is what is called level 
headed, as well asa man whose ability to put things in an in- 
teresting and forcible way is unsurpassed anywhere. The 
subjects of these ten papers are as follows: A Bird’s-Eye 
View of the Labor Question, The Story of Co-operative Pro. 
duction and Co-operative Credit in the United States, The 
Story of Co-operative Distribution in the United States, Is 
the State Just to the Workingman? Old-Time Guilds and 
Modern Commercial Associations, The Prevention of Intem- 
perance, Moral Education in the Public Schools, The Free 
Kindergarten in Church Work, The Religious Aspect of So. 
Several of these papers have been 
printed elsewhere, that on Kindergartens, in substance at 
least, in Barnard’s American Journal of Education and in 
pamphlet form; the essay on Communism in the Unitarian 
Review, Socialism in the Princeton Review, and others in the 
North American Review, and other publications. But they 
are entirely worthy of being gathered into a sheaf, as we 
have them here, and we wish that they might be widely read. 


Elementary Principles of Electro-Therapeutics. For the use of 
Physicians and Students. Prepared by C. M. Haynes, M. D. 
Third Edition, The Clark & Longley Company, Chicago. 

This book seems to be the property of the McIntosh Gal. 
vanic and Faradic Battery Company. Our respect for this 
firm, who make the best and most ingenious batteries and 
electrical apparatus of all sorts, produced in Chicago, and as 
good, it is safe to say, as can be found anywhere, and our 
conviction that electricity has its place in surgery, and to 
some extent in therapeutics, move us to treat this book with 
more respect than it really deserves. For it seems carefully 
calculated to strengthen, or even exaggerate, the popular im- 
pression that electricity is an extremely valuable curative 
agent. 


The Kernel and the Husk, Letters on Spiritual Christianity. By the 
author of “ Philochristus’’ and “ Onesimus.” Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. 

The author of this peculiar book, and its somewhat cele- 
brated predecessors, is said to be Prof. E. A. Abbott, of 
England. His peculiar belief is, that without faith in mir- 
acles, or without accepting supernaturalism in any form, one 
may yet be a minister in the Church of England, and not 
only hold the form of the creed with mental reservations, but 
hold it really, and may and should really worship Christ. 
To make this seem possible, he appears to us to confuse the 
sense of ordinary language, or to use language to express 
thoughts that are not quite clear. We all understand that in 
one sense there is a divinity in humanity, and in a figurative 
sense this may be worshipful, but to make such considerations 
the justification of the worship of Jesus of Nazareth, seems, 
as we have said, confusing. 


Bridge Disasters in America. The Causes and the Remedy. By 

George L. Vose. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

This title is descriptive of a book that surely has a very 
real mission. ‘‘No less than forty bridges fall in the United 
States every year. No system of public inspection or control 
at present existing has been able to detect in advance the 
defects in these structures or prevent the disasters. Hun- 
dreds of bridges are to-day standing in this country simply 
because they never have happened to receive the load which 
is at any time liable to come upon them. Many now 
in use upon our railroads are in no way better than those at 
Ashtabula and Tariffville, and which await only the ripe com- 
bination of circumstances to tumble down. ‘There is at pres- 
ent in this country absolutely no law, no control, no jnspec- 
tion which can prevent the building and use of unsafe bridges, 
and there never will be until the people who make the laws 
see the need of such control.’’ The author holds that 
whether the bridge is safe or not is not a matter of opinion, 
but of inspection and arithmetic, and surely this little book 
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will do much wherever read towards creating a demand for 
thorough inspection of all bridges on all public highways and 
railroads. 


Theophilus Trent. Old Times in the Oak Openings. 
F, Taylor, Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1887. 
The last book by that well-known Western writer, Benja- 

min F. Taylor, was called by him a novel, but its chief inter- 

est lies in its delineations of life in Michigan during the early 

days. The hero, if he can be called by that name, is a 

country schoolmaster, who comes west in a canal boat. The 

village in which he teaches is ‘‘a bit of a peninusula fenced 
off from the world with the bars up,’’ four miles from a stage 
route. No one in the place had dyspepsia, nor knew the 

1.’’ Various experiences, more 


By Benjamin 


meaning of the word ‘‘ ennut. ! 
or less startling, are related in a rambling, familiar way with- 
out much attempt at sequence or connection. E. E. M. 


——$—— 
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THE HOME. 


Tommy’s Dream. 


Tommy has told a lie. Hismammasaid he might take one 
apple, but he took two large ones, and soon came for another, 
saying he had been playing and had not yet hadany. So he 
was given another apple, and ate it. The first thing that hap- 
pened was that he fell very sick and had to be put to bed and 
take medicine. After a while, when he felt a little better, 
he fell asleep, and it wasthen he had his dream. His mamma 
had learned what a naughty lie he had told, and had talked 
with him sadly about it; and he had had much sharp pain in 
his stomach. When he fell asleep, his mamma’s talk and the 
pain mixed in his dream in a very odd way. Tommy 
dreamed that he had the pain all over again and he felt much 
worse than before. He tossed about and kicked and cried. 
His mamma sent for the doctor. ‘‘ Ah!’”’ said the physician, 
‘‘what is the matter with the littlelad?’’ Now if Tommy’s 
mother had only told the truth, how well it would have been 
for Tommy! But she did not. O no. You will see that 
nothing happened in the dream as it happens when people 
tell the truth. No; his mamma said, ‘‘O, there’s nothing 
the matter with Tom; his bed time has come, that is ail.”’ 
Tommy could hardly believe his ears when he heard his 
mamma say this. He roared from the bed, ‘‘ That’s not true. 
[don’t go to bed in the middle of the day; and I’m all 
doubled up with pain.’’ Now the doctor knew well that 
Tommy was sick, but he had no wish to speak the truth; so 
he said, ‘* My little man, I see you are feeling very weli,’’— 
and went away. ‘‘O,’’ said Tommy, ‘‘ I shall never get well 
unless some one tells the truth.’’ So he tossed and kicked 
and cried morethan ever. But at last, late in the afternoon— 
so he « reamed—the pain grew lessand he fell asleep and slept 
all night. He woke early in the morning, feeling quite well, 
and went out to play in the garden. While he was hunting a 
splendid yellow and brown butterfly, his mother and father 
sat down to ,breakfast. Tommy soon tired of chasing the 
butterfly, and the odor of coffee and cakes through the open 
window made him think how hungry he was. Hesaw Jane, the 
cook, pulling some radishes in the garden ; so he called out to 
her, ‘‘ Jane, is breakfast ready?’’ ‘* No, indeed,’’ said Jave. 
‘‘ Haven’t papa and mamma come down yct ?’’ said Tommy. 
‘“Not yet,’’ said Jane. Jane knew that they were eating 
breakfast at that moment, but she did not care to tell the 
tiuth. So Tommy went to the barn to see the red bossy with 
the white star in his forehead. After seeing the bossy and 
scratching the head and stroking the ears of the pretty creat- 
ure along time, Tommy thought it must be breakfast time, 
ani went into the house. But there he found Jane just cleai- 
ing the tabie. Breakfast was done. With much grumbling 
and pouting Tommy had to eat scme bread in the pantry, and 
go late to school. ‘‘Teacher,’’ said Tommy at school, ‘‘ has 
th- geography class recited?’’ ‘*Yes,’’ said the teacher. 
‘Then I must stidy the history lesson,’’ said Tommy. 
‘*Certainly,’’ said the teacher. But after a little while she 
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called up the class in geography, and Tommy had no lesson 
because he had been learning the history. ‘‘ You said the 
geograpl y had recited,’’ cried Tommy. “It was the his- 
tory,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘ But you said geography,”’ said 
Tommy. “O, it is no matter what I said,’’ the teacher 
answered. ‘Tommy opened his eyes very wide indeed. 
‘‘What does every one mean this morning by telling such 
whoppers?’’ said Tommy ; ‘‘ 1 can’t get along if no one tells 
me the truth.’’ I suppose my readers know what ‘‘ whop- 
per’’ means; I must tell you the story just as Tommy 
dreamed it, you knew, even if the words are stran;e. 
I suppose ‘‘ whopper ’’ means some kind of a falsehood, prob- 
ably a very big one. Soon came the recess, and the teacher 
went out into the play ground with the children to enjoy the 
fresh air; but while they were playing, Tommy saw smoke 
com'ng from a window in the roof of the school-house, and 
ran to tell the teacher. Sure enough, the school building 
had caught fice, ard soon the flames crept out under the eaves 
and the roof began to burn briskly. A man who was | assing 
cried to the teacher, ‘‘I will send you the fire engine,’’ and 
ran swiftly down the street. When he reached the engine 
house, he found people getting out the engine, because they 
had heard a cry of fire. ‘‘ Where is the fire?’’ Said one, 
‘¢Sou.e one said it was the schvol-house.’’ ‘‘ No,’’ said the 
man, ‘‘It is farmer Muray’s barn; I have just come from 
there.’"” He knew very well the school-house was burning, 
but he did not care to tell the truth. So the engine went off 
to the farmer’s place, and the school was turned down. Ah! 
How hot and briglit the flames weie! With this thought 
Tommy woke up, to find the sun of the summer morning 
shining wa:m and bright on his his eyes. ‘‘ What a strange 
dream !’’ said he, when he was wide awake. But very soon 
he grew quite sober, thinking of his dream. Tommy began 
to look at a lie as never he had before in his life. He began 
to see that nothing in the world can go on unless people tell 
the truth; that if all people should tell only lies, everything 
would be in confusion, no one would know what to do, where 
to go, what to say, one thing after another would be ruined 
and nothing would be mended, because no one would tell 
truly how to mend it or what tools to use or where tney were 
to be found, or any other true thing. What a world that 
would be! Whata dreadful place! Soon it would be no 
place at all; all the people would be starved. No food could 
be raised, nothing at all could be done, because n one 
could tiust another’s word, and whoever did follow what he 
was told, would go wrong and do harm instead cf good. 
What a mean thing, then, a falsehocd is !—because the } ower 
to tell a lie comes from the fact that other pe ple tell the 
truth, and no one could live long enough to teil many false 

hoods if every one deceived every one all the time. There- 
fore a lie is not only very bad in itself, but a very mean had- 
nes:, because it skulks under other people’s truthfulness. It is 
like a base fellow living in another’s house, eating his food, 
and yet plotting against him and doing him harm with the 
very strength which the food gives. J. V. B. 


My Flowers, 
All in the early morning hours 
I walked through blooming garden bowers, 
Where purple pinks and pansies grew, 
And roses sparkled in the dew. 
They were so lovely in my sight, 
I plucked the red ones and the white,- 
And with full hands I wandered down 
Until I reached the busy town. 


Then round me, like a swarm of bees, 
Came ragged children, crying ‘ Please ! 
Oh, please give me a flower !’’—And so 
I had to let my treasures go. 
I gave them every one away ; 
But somehow all the long, warm day, 
Those flowers seemed just as sweet and bright 
As if they still were in my sight. 
—Mary E, Brabvey, in S?. Nicholas for April. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Chicago.—The Chicago Women’s Unita- 
rian Association held its May meeting on 
Thursday, the 26th, at Unity church. 

Mrs. S. W. Conger, the leader, had for her 
topic “ Alice and Phoebe Cary” as poets of 
the liberal faith, which was well treated, and 
the selections from their poems included many 
favorites. 

Mrs. Plummer spoke of the beauty and 
worth of their poems for children, and read 
selections from them. ‘One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought” was sung by Miss Howe, and was 
an interesting feature of the programme. 

Election of officers for the coming year was 
engaged in, with the following result: 

President, Mrs. S. W. Conger; Vice-Pres- 
idents, Mrs. Geo. A. Follansbee, Mrs. W. C. 
Dow, Mrs. W. G. Cutler, Mrs. G. F. Shears. 
Treasurer, Mrs. John C. Hilton; Secretary, 
Mrs. John R. Effinger. 


Minneapolis.—At last the Unitarian 
church is completed, dedicated and occupied. 
This happy consummation took place June 5th. 
A thousand witnessed the impressive dedica- 
tion, and it is estimated that 200 or 300 were 
turnedaway. Rev. Mr. Dobbynand Doctor Tut- 
tle of the neighboring Universalist churches, 
the Unitarian neighbors, Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
of St. Paul, and Kristofer Janson, of Minne- 
apolis, and Rabbi Iliowizi, of the Reformed He- 
brew church, took part in the exercises. Let- 
ters and telegrams of congratulations were 
received from the secretaries of the A. U. A. 
and W. U.C., from Robert Collyer, Gannett, 
Jones and others. The leading address was 
made by the pastor. The people joined with 
him in an impressive responsive service, from 
both of which we wili make extracts for our 
columns. At present we must content our- 
selves by giving the following description of 
the building, which we condense from a local 
paper. 

The First Unitarian church, regarded as one 
of the handsomest and most complete temples 
of worship in the northwest, is situated at the 
corner of Eighth street and Mary place. 

The church has been built under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. O. C. Merriman, S. C. Gale, 
R. E. Grimshaw and Mary E. Hale, as a 
building committee, with Mr, Oliver Erickson, 
superintendent of construction. The ground 
measurement is 50x115 feet. The material used 
is what is known as “ Broken Ashler,” or 
Indian red Luverne jasper. The design of 
the church is a combination of Queen Anne 
and Italian. In the interior arrangement the 


high basement or first story contains, besides 
kitchen, toilet rooms, boiler rooms and other 
apartments, a music hall, 31x64 feet, with a 
stage at one end, On the second floor is 
the main auditorium, 47x65 feet, with two gal- 
leries; elegant parlors, pastor’s study, library 
and class rooms. The galleries are but little 
above the main floor, and donot extend over it. 
The ceiling is flatand paneled with hard wood. 
The interior finish is of birch. The doors and 
windows are hung with curtains. The parlors 
have easy chairs, fire-places and other attrac- 
tive features. The pulpit is located on one 
side instead of at the end, and the 600 seats are 
arranged in amphitheatrical form, parlors and 
reception rooms looking into the auditorium. 
The heating is by steam, The gas fixtures 
are of antique brass. In one corner is a fire- 
place and in the niche above this will stand a 
bust of Emerson, The decorations are of a 
modest character, but highly ornamentive. 
Rich olive tints prevail. The halls and side 
rooms are decorated in harmony. Of the 
features of the church, one of the most promi- 
nent is the main entrance. This is from the 
old Italian, having a double arch with mas- 
sive pillars of polished St. Cloud granite. 
The pastor’s study in the southwest corner on 
the gallery floor, is the most charming room 
in the church. It has a fireplace, an oriel- 
window, and one end is completely taken up 
with a bookcase. The furnishing is cosy and 
attractive. In the opposite corner on this 
fioor is the Unity or Young People’s Club 
room, with a tiled fire-place. The auditorium 
has five chandeliers, with smaller lights where- 
ever needed. The organ is a very fine in- 
strument, and was presented to the church by 
Mr. S. C. Gale. In the reception room isa 
small but especially handsome window, much 
of it being of settings of gems. The cost of the 
church was estimated at $35,000 to $40,000, 
but with all finishing touches will probably 
reach nearly $50,000. ‘The site has much in- 
creased in value since purchased, so that the 
whole property is worth $70,000. 


Denver. Here in Denver, during your 
Conference week, some of us longed every 
day to be in Chicago and sear the words we 
must now content ourselves to read. The re- 
ports already received but heighten the regret 
over forced absence, and make us inwardly 
resolve to go next year if alive. 

Last week we had something of a conference 
ourselves, which may prove to have more 
than local interest. Dean Hart had criticised 
and denounced Canon Freemantle’s “ The- 
ology under its changed conditions ” (an article 
with which all your readers should be famil- 
iar), and our minister, Mr. Van Ness, having 
been requested to preach upon the same theme, 
did so to the satisfaction of all progressive 
minds, This sermon was published, and it 
evoked from the Dean a letter, which for its 
tone has been largely apologized for among 
his own people. He dared Mr. Van Ness to 
reply to Dean Burgon’s criticism, and seemed 
to fully believe it an impossible thing to do 
and not give up all that science, free thought, 
and the study of comparative religion have 
taught. Mr. Van Ness replied last Sunday, 
and the church could not hold all who came 
to hear the easy, scholarly, and gentlemanly 
way in which the subject was handled. Un- 
doubtedly some ideas have been awakened 
which will result in a better understanding of 
where the world of thought stands to-day. 

Each day of the week intervening between 
the two sermons, brought out letters upon the 
subject, some wise and some otherwise; but 
the Dean’s last letter is quite lacking in the 
bravado with which his “preliminary canter” 
(as he termed it) was full, and is largely oc- 
cupied in telling what a lively life his orthodox 
father lived. He asserts his belief with Dean 
Burgon that there can be no progress in the- 
ology. Think of that, ye advanced Unita- 


| rians, and be grateful that he closes by beseech- 


ing the Lord to bring into the way of truth al) 
such as have erred and are deceived, He 
evidently does not 


“ Prize the doubt, 
Low kinds exist without.” 


But we must 


“ Welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Learn, nor account the pang.” 


Who of you are coming out to assist in 
dedicating our now nearly finished church? 
A warm welcome awaits all. 

E. H. H, 

Philadelphia.—The managers of the Free 
Library Association, which was instituted 
in January, 1886, in connection with the 
First Unitarian church, have just issued a re- 
port which indicates the satisfactory work so 
far accomplished and gives as their conclusion 
from past experience the impression that sim- 
ilar work is widely needed, whether done in 
connection with their own or other religious or 
secular institutions. As hundreds of men, 
women and children have shared consciously 
and gratefully in the opportunities furnished, 
it can easily be understood that the books and 
social pleasures have touched good soil. 

The plan is kept finely within the bounds of 
unsectarianism marked out for it. Though 
most or many of those assisted seem to be 
Catholics, and though one of our priests has 
uttered some protest to such of them as re- 
sort within Unitarian precincts for what they 
can, as asserted, get from the kindness of their 
own church, it appears that the archbishop, 
in response to the wise explanation of Dr. 
Furness, has encouraged rather than repulsed 
the formation of the questioned and similar 
associations. Under the wise tutelage of Miss 
Hinckley and Mr. Bond and their few co- 
workers, there would seem to be little danger 
that this effort could develop in any direc- 


| tion but that of good. 


—I understand that some one officially con- 
nected with a Baptist church in Camden has 
circulated a printed protest in criticism of 
Unitarianism in general, and of the Camden 
movement in particular, as tempting young 
people from their allegiance to the instituted 
orthodoxies. if I can get hold of this precious 
document I may be forced to quote from it 
briefly for UNiTy’s edification. 

—The window to be put in the First church 
in memory of Mrs. Doctor Furness is a loyal 
tribute from her children. It will unite sim- 
plicity with beauty, and take its place among 
the tenderer symbolisms with which we can 
all share our years. H. L. T. 


Gilmanton, Wis.—The Unitarian s0- 
ciety at the close of service on Sunday, May 
29, voted to give their minister leave of ab- 
sence for the Sunday included in the pro- 
gramme of the Wisconsin Conference, and, 
forthwith, he set out to improve the privilege. 
He had an afternoon appointment six miles 
on the road, after filling which he proceeded 
to Independence, a town twelve miles farther 
on the road, where he had an engagement to 
deliver two lectures, On Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings he tried to tell the people of 
that town how the earth and its inhabitants 
were made. Thursday he proceeded to Bara- 
boo, where his heart was gladdened by meeting 
his fellow laborers whom he had not seen for 
many months. It is not necessary to say 
anything about the Conference, except that 
it was a very rich feast, as it will probably be 
reported by some one “ having authority.” 
—The Gilmanton society is prospering, and 
the Gilmanton minister has commenced work 
at Independence with some prospect of good 
being done. He also contemplates carrying 
our gospel into some of the neighboring 
towns. Pe in 
—Rev. T. G. Owen holds the fort at Ar- 
cadia, and Rev. Mr. Heddzus is looking over 
the field at Fountain City and Waumander, 
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with the view of being established at the for- 
mer place, and dividing his time between the 


two places. 
NATHANIEL THE HERMIT. 


Yellow Springs, O.—Thirtieth Annual 
Commencement of Antioch College, 1887. 

June 16, 8 p.m.—Elocutionary Entertain- 

ent, 

” fuse 17, 8 p.m.—Musical Entertainment. 

June 18, 8 p.m.—Anniversary of the Union 
Society. 

June 19, 3 p.m.—Baccalaureate Sermon by 
Pres. D. A. Long, D. D., LL.D. 

june 20, 10 a.m.—Diploma Meeting of the 
Union Society. 

June 20, 3 p.m.—Anniversary of the Athe- 
neum. 

June 20, 8 p.m.—Anniversary of the Star 
Society. 

June 21, 10 a.m.—Lecture before the Liter- 
ary Societies by Rev. H. W. Thomas, D. D., 
of Chicago. Subject, “ Social Forces.” 

une 21, 3 p.m.—Lecture before the students 
by Rev. J. Ll. Jones, of Chicago. Subject, 
“ Browning.” 

June 21, 6 p.m.—Alumni Banquet. 

June 21, 8 p.m.—Lecture by Rev. M. J. 
Miller, 59, of Geneseo, II1., before the Alumni. 
June 22, 8 a.m.—Meeting of the Trustees. 

June 22, 10 a.m.—Commencement Exer- 
cises. 

lune 22, 12 m.—Commencement Dinner. 

June 22, 4 p.m.—Meeting of the Alumni. 

June 22, 8 p.m.—President’s Reception. 


Baraboo.—The 37th session of the Wis- 
consin Unitarian Conference was held at this 
place on the 2nd and 3rd insts. The opening 
sermon was preached by the Rev. C. F. Dole, of 
Boston, his subject being “Our Propaganda.”’ 
Friday forenoon was spent in picnicking on the 
shores of the ever delightful “ Devil’s Lake.’’ In 
the afternoon there were essays by Revs. Owen, 
of Arcadia, and Forbush, of Milwaukee. Rev. 
David Utter, of Chicago, preached in the evening. 
Saturday morning Mrs. Savage reported on the 
Post-office Mission, Professor Mason read a paper 
on the Religious Possibilities of Agnosticism. In 
the afternoon, Professor Keyes, of Janesville, dis- 
cussed the importance of Physical Education. In 
the evening, M. M. Bostwick, of Janesville,and D. 
E. Spencer, of Madison, both of them young men, 
read papers on Unitarianism, and H. M. Lewis 
and H. H. Giles, of Madison, made addresses. 
Sunday there was preaching by Earl of Gilman- 
ton, and Crooker of Madison. During the session 
resolutions were passed thanking the Woman’s 
Auxillary for their aid in building Arcadia par-/ 
sonage, encouraging the Post-office Mission work- 
ers, promising aid to the Winona movement, and 
inviting the co-operation of the Minnesota churches, 
until they organize a State Conference of their own. 


Englewood.—June 12 was children’s day. 
Miss Kollock’s church was beautifully dec- 
orated with flowers, and filled to its utmost 
capacity. After songs and recitations, a dozen 
children were dedicated by parents and min- 
ister, Six young people were tenderly received 
into the church by the rite of baptism. The 
spontaneity and sincerity of the whole service 
was deeply affecting. The well-filled ranks 
of the Sunday-school and the interested faces 
of the congreyation were even more beautiful 
than the flowers as a testimonial of the en- 
thusiasm which is felt by her people for Miss 
Kollock’s work. 


Hinsdale.—It, was June 12, and children’s 
day here. Unity church was a bower of 
beauty. William C. Gannett was the preacher. 
At the close of the impressive service, they 
brought their little children to him and he 
dedicated them in a simple baptismal service 
which touched the hearts of all present. Long 
will live the day in the memory of the in- 
terested congregation which filled the house. 


Camden, New Jersey.—Sidney H. 
orse, whose Fadical was one of those inesti- 
mable blessings which the liberal world is 


under duty to an ideal of Walt Whitman 
which he projects putting into a statue. Mr. 
Morse came here from Washington, where he 
had received some sittings from the President. 
One Sunday evening he spoke for Mr. Haskell, 
in Unity church, on Self-Government as un- 
derstood spiritually, politically, industrially. 


Boston Notes.— Last Sunday James Free- 
man Clarke attended the special service at his 
church for communion and baptism. Rev. 
Charles G. Ames officiated at communion. 
Mr. Clarke baptised four children and wel- 
comed one more member into his church by 
his simple rite of confirmation. The pastor’s 
voice is feeble, and indicates the severity of 
his late relapse of three months’ duration. 
—Anniversary week! Who says that its value 
or its enthusiasm has abated? Let hir lie 
down and sleep as bed-fellow to the man who 
writes that the world is going sadly worse. 
Good news and fresh zeal have been con- 
tributed to our chuiches by evangelists from 
the north, the south, the east, and the west. 
Other denominations have opened their book 
of welcome, and now glow afresh with 
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gathered heat from distant missionaries and 
other laborers. The venerable peace society 
is renewing its youth. Only we miss the 
lightning of the old Antislavery society, 
which formerly obtruded its red-hot truths in 
season and out of season. In its place the 
tardy temperance movements of the Episcopal 
and Unitarian denominations are purifying 
our atmosphere, and ushering in a brighter 
morrow. 

—Your Brother Jones helped us appreciate 
the needs and opportunities of the west. 
Brother Chaney’s and Allen’s southern hopes 
were represented by proxy. England’s strug- 
gles and successes were told by Brother Per- 
ris and other. 

—This is first our series of anniversary meet- 
ings in the new Unitarian building. So fast 
do present facts become history that we al- 
ready drop the adjective new in speaking of 
our denominational home, The effort has 


been made to give it religious as well as busi- 
ness uses, and so envelop it in a warm color 
of affection rather than a glaring hue of 
pride. 
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MOST PERFECT MADE 


The United States Government 


Places Dr. Price’s at the head of the entire list. 


(See NATIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH sates, peeneneen No. 6, page 33, Washingtog 


The Canadian Government 


Places Dr. Price’s at the 


head of the entire list. 


(See report to the COMMISSIONER OF INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT, Ottawa (séat of 
government, Canada, April 3rd, 1883.) 
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KEEP YOUR OLD DICTIONARIES 


EVERY OWNER OF A 


Webster’s or Worcesters Unabridged Dictionary 


SHOULD AT ONCE PROCURE A COPY OF 


4E SUPPLEMENTAL DICTIONARY. 


IT CONTAINS FULLY THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND WORDS, PHRASES, AND NEW DEFINITIONS: TO 
OLD WORDS, AND OVER FOUR HUNDRED NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EDITED AND COMPILED BY 


Rt. Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, A.M., D.D. 


TEN GOOD REASONS 


why every Owner of a Webster or a Worcester should have a copy of the 
SUPPLEMENTAL DICTIONARY. 


Because of the incompleteness of Webster’s and Worcester’s 
® dictionaries in the number of words treated. 


1 


‘> Because no intelligent person can afford to be without the 
“ae 35,000 words and definitions in all departments of knowledge 
when they can be obtained for the moderate price asked for the 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 

3 Because, in connection with an old or late edition of Webster 

©7e or Worcester, you have a combination of words, definitions, and 

phrases not obtainable in any other way at ten times the cost. 

A Because the English language is constantly growing, and a 
e SUPPLEMENT to the present unabridged dictionaries is the only 

way you can obtain the innumerable words that are being coined to 

meet the demands of the different arts and sciences, not to mention the 


words from the French and German which are being anglicized, and 
which must find a place in every English dictionary. 


ad Because no dictionary yet published contains all the words 
wo. and phrases used by the English-speaking people, or is free from 
imperfections. Webster and Worcester are standard in the United 
States, and are as free from imperfections as any English dictionary. 
With either of these dictionaries and the SUPPLEMENTAL you are as 
well equipped as though you had the best of the so-called cyclopedic 
dictionaries. 


6 Because the SUPPLEMENTAL DICTIONARY, though compiled 
Je largely from English dictionaries of very recent date, has been 
carefully edited and made to conform to the American spelling and pro- 


- 


nunciation as laid down by Webster, and is therefore of more value to 
Americans than any dictionary they can purchase. 


wd Because with the SuPPLEMENTs that will be issued every few 
( ® years, giving all the new words and meanings which come into 
general use, at a mere nominal price, the SUPPLEMENTAL will be kept 
in advance of all unabridged dictionaries that are revised not oftener 
than fifteen or twenty years. 


Because every word, phrase, or new definition which may 

/*@ appear hereafter in the different dictionaries now in course of 
completion, and which is not in your old or SUPPLEMENTAL dictiona- 
ries, will be given in the series of supplements mentioned above, while 
every word, definition, or phrase which we have in the SUPPLEMENTAL, 
not found in these dictionaries, can be had only by purchasing the 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Q) Because every owner of the SUPPLEMENTAL is personally inter- 
e ested in making the series of Supplements of incalculable value 

by sending to the publishers every word or phrase which he may come 

across in his varied readings, which cannot be found im his old or 


SUPPLEMENTAL dictionary. 

1 Because if you are a teacher, minister, lawyer, doctor, 
® student, or business man, you need it; if the head of a family, 

you especially need it for your children, even though you never look 

into it yourself. In fact, it is indispensable to every owner of an 


| unabridged dictionary, as it contains the very words that are most 
_ referred to— those of recent origin. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR CONTAINING ENDORSEMENTS FROM 


JULIUS H. SEELYE, A.M., D.D., LL.D., President of Am- 
herst College. 
E. D. ROBINSON, A.M., D.D., LL.D., President Brown Uni- 


versity. 

Pror. W. T HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., Concord School of Phi- 
losophy. 

J. C. GREENOUGH, President Mass. State Normal School, 
Westfield. 


Hon. GEORGE HOWLAND, Superintendent of Schools, Chi- 
cago, after three months of careful examination. 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, LL.D., Pres’t Chautauqua Teachers’ 
Reading Union ; late Editor New Eng. Journal of Education. 
A. P. STONE, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
ALBERT G. LANE, Superintendent of Schools, Cook Co., Il. 


Rev. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor New Eng. Journal of Education. 

NORMAN BRIDGE, M.D., Professor of Pathology and Adjunct 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine of Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, and Ex-Pres’t Board of Education. 

Rev. HENRY COLMAN, Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 

RANSOM DEXTER, A.M., M.D., LL.D., for twelve years Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, Comparative and Human hasten. and 
Physiology in the University of Chicago; Author of “ King- 
doms of Nature,” etc., etc. 

Rev. CHARLES R. BLISS, Secretary New West Education 
‘Commission, Chicago. 

A.. MUEHSAM, Esgq.., ree York. 

THE BEACON, Boston, Mass. 


Library Sheep, $3.75; Half Morocco, $4.50. 


THE CLARK & LONGLEY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


308-316 Dearborn Street, CHICACO. 
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~ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH oF fae MeEssI!IAH, corner of Mich- 
igan avenue and Twenty-third street. Pastor, 
Rev. David Utter. Services at 10:45 A.M. 
Sunday-school at 12:15. 


Editor: 
JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN. 
Office, 2 Beacon St. 


Publication Office, 
141 FRANKLIN STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Uniry Cuurcn, corner of Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Minister, Rev. T. G. Mil- 
sted. Services at 10:45 a.m. 


Tue Unitarian Review is published monthly, making two volumes a year, of nearly six hundred pages 
each, at three dollars ayear. Itis furnished to ministers and theological students, of every denomination, 
at two dollars. 

Ite Lzapine ARTICLES cover a large variety of topics, theological, philosophic, and literary, especial at- 
tention being given to political and social ethics. 

The EpitortaL DEPARTMENT, consisting usually of between thirty and forty pages, includes fresh notices 
of current topics and events, correspondence and brief discussions on matters of present interest, literary 
criticisms, and a very full department of “ book notices."’ This last is under the special charge of Rev. N. P. 
Gilman (whose connection with the Literary World gives him special opportunities), and is designed to serve 
as @ guide to readers, students, and purchasers of books, giving each month a carefully selected and annotated 
list of recent publications, both American and foreign. Under the head of “‘ Critical Theology” it is also de- 
signed to report fully the results in that fleld of the best modern scholarship, and gradually to gather a body 
of constructive or historical criticism which may throw a clearer light on the early development of Christ- 
ianity, especially during the first two centuries. 

A copy of the Editor’s Preface will be sent gratuitously to any who may apply, and specimen numbers 
may be had at twenty-five cents each. A limited number of setso back numbers will be furnished to those 
desiring to commence their subscriptions with the current year.. 


Att Souts CuuRcCH, corner of Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Pastor, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Sunday, June 19, Mr. 
Jones will preach at 11 A.m., subject, “ The 
Ordinances of the New Church.” No Sun- 
day-school teachers’ meeting this week or 
next, as the Sunday-school is preparing for 
the special services of Flower Sunday, June 26. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. J. V. Blake, minister. 
Sunday, June 19, sermon at 10:45 A.m.; Sun- 
day-school at 12:15 m. Friday, June 24, the 
Young People’s club holds its last meeting 


n. 
for the seaso Copies for sale and subscriptions received by 


CHARLES HH. KERR && CO.,FPuBLISHERS. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Important to All 


Who are willing to work for the reward of success. 
Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, will mail you, free 
full particulars about work that either sex, young or 
old, can do, at a profit of from $5 to $25 per day, and 

wards, and live at home, wherever they are located. 
All can do the work. Capital not required; Hallett 
& Co. will etart you Grand success a solutely sure. 
Write at once and see. 


FORTY VALUABLE BOOKS FREE! 


The Publisher of Crry awp Couwrrr, a twenty-eight monthly magazine containing 

A N 1 from twenty-five to thirty illustrations in each issue, in er to jeevense its circulation makes 

the following unparalleled offer: To every one who will south by Postal Note, Money Order, or 

Registered Letter the amount of the regular yearly subscription—one dollar—he will send postpaid all of the books in the list 

below and Ciry axp Couwrry for one year. These books are published in neat pamphiet form, many of them HAN DSOME- 

LY ILLUSTRATED, and all printed from GOOD TYPE upon GOOD PAPER. 
ONE potLaR Bacn. Each book is complete in itself. 
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Scrofula, Impoverished Blood 
General Debility. 


Scotts Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites, has no equal in the whole realm of 


For and 


In cloth- bound form these books would cost 


- 46 “4. Poems, John G. Whittier. The only ches 61. Among the Ruins. By Mary Cecil Hay. Mustrated. 
Medicine. Read the followin I gave one bottle of edition eSeshes Aaboutd be in every household ” Hiustrated. 62. The “Biatehford Bequest. By Bagh Conway. 
Scott's Emulsion to my own c iid for Scrofula, and the H w. 1 pp a 
- 45. Poems, by Henry Lengfellow. 
effect was marvelous.’’-O. F. Gray, M. D., White afford to be without this collection of poems by the master of | 63. A Amongst Women. By the autbor of 
Hall, Ind. American poetry. IJllustrated. os as Thor 
46. Poems, by Alfred Tennyson. This work contains . The Ma By Mrs. M. E. Braddon. 
: wee —_ of the finest compositions of the celebrated Poet Laureatc. 65. Agat History. By Margaret Blount. 
. Parlor Amusements. A large collection of Acting a Out of the Depts By Hugh Conway. 
One of the most fruitful causes of complaint Peed. 5 Parlor Dramas, Shadow Pantomimes, Games, The Morwick Farm Mystery. By Wilkie Col- 
among the wearers of corsets is the tendency to break — etc., YY — ry" — Lard private enter- ins. Dg por ° dae But 
about the waist line, —— them anything but aments, and evenings at home. ustrated. - The Last oe e Ruthvens. By Miss Mulock. 
#. The Life of eral U. S&S. Grant. By W. A. | [Uustrated. 
comfortable articles of appease Whalebone was Peters. With portrait and other illustrations. 6. The Knightabridge Mystery. By Charles Reade. 
latgely and successfully use for years, until ite en- . Famous Detective Stories. A collection of thrill- | Rlustrated. 
hanced price necessitated its abandonment except in ing narratives of Detective experience, many of them written | 70. Wedded and Parted. By the author of “ Dora 
the finest and highest-priced corsets made to order. Fees: 


An article known as Horn to corset makers, and as 
whalebone to corset wearers, was next used as asubsti- 
tute, but never a satisfactory one to either the maker 
or wearer, as both soon realized its brittle character 
and tendency to break with often not more than 3 
days’ wear. Various cords are usedin connection with 
and without auxiliary steel stiffeners. Without them 
the corset rolls up in wear. With them the steels 
break and must be removed long before the corset is 
worn out or the corset thrown away. These troubles 
of the past have been entirely removed by the discov- 
ery of ** Kabo,”’ an article that is at once soft, plia- 
ble, comfortable to the wearer, yet stiff enough to 
hold its shape and never roll up. Never breaks in 
wear, and is sufficiently cheap to place it within the 
ae of all who wear corsets. The fact that it has 

been penn adoption by the celebrated Ball's Corset should 

a sufficient guarantee of its merits, but in order 
teat others may not suffer from a trial of the artiole 
its manufacturers place on every box containin 
corset boned with Kabo, a guarantee that it will neit an 
break down nor roll up in 1 year’s wear, and that if it 
does they authorize the merchant from whom it was 
bought to refund the price paid for the corset, thereby 
giving every one a chance to try its merits at no cost 
to them if not pleased. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 


in stamps by 
OWDER. = 
@ *t. Louis, Me. 
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agon Greens. No Varnishing necessary. 
Wagon to paint your Buggy upon receipt of One 


by actual members of the profession. . 
SO. Yankee Wit and Mumer. A collection of humor- 
ous stories, sketches, poems, and paragraphs by the leading 
funny men of the American Press. Jilustrated. 

51. How te be Your Own Doctor. A complete medi- 
cal book, and quite as valuable as nine-tenths of the books of 
this kind sold. Herein are given simple yet reliable home 
remedies for all the common complaints to which mankind is 
subject, and the information thus gained will be found to save 
many dollars in doctor's bills annually. 


(FOR + ] 

52. Home-made Farm Direct*ons for 
making useful and labor- canion © utensils, all of whic: are un- 
patented and may be easily made, are given in this book. 
Among them are harrows, hay elevators, weeding implements, 
tread powers, corn markers, clod-crushers, post-drivers, plow 
attachments, corn-sheliers, road-scrapers, snow-plows, bag- 
holders, etc., etc. 

53. Guide te Successful Poultry K This 
book gives the fullest information regarding the yo ani 
management of poultry, tells how and what to feed, how to 
make incubators, how to raise artificially-hatched chickens, 
how to cure all diseases of poultry ; gives numerous designs 
and plans for approved poultry houses, coops, and yaree, 
wy oe for marketing, preserving eggs, caponizing, etc 

Country Archi ure. Containing designs and 
plans for houses, cottages, barns, and other out-buildings ; 
also gates and fences, with valuable suggestions to those in- 
tending to build. 

55. The Stockbreeders’ Guide. This work contains 
information of great value regarding the care and manace- 
ment, feeding and rearing of horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs ; 
directions for the cure of all diseases peculiar to them, and of 
all unruly and vicious habits, for the — of neces- 
sary buildings and conveniences, etc., 


(NOVELS BY EMINENT wan TERS.} 

56. The Mystery of Blackwood Grange. By Mrs. 
May Acnes Fleming. 

57. The Evil Gentus. By M. T. Caldor. 

: The Story of a Storm. By ave. < Jane G. Austin. 

59. Out ofthe Sea. By Clara Aucu 
‘ 0. a erds momantic Aéventanen ¢ ofa a Milkmaid. By 
mas 


Upon om vl of subscription 


, the books will be sent you, postpaid, and also, if 


Me oreune Hunter. By Annie Thomas. [ustrated. 
. The Neir of Acbiez. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
73. Miss or Mraf By Wilkie Collins. Mlustrated. 
The More Bitter than Death. By the author of ‘Dora 
orne. 
. Carriston’s Gift. By Hugh Conway. lustrated. 


[FOR THE LADIES.} 


7%. Decorative Painting. A comprehensive manual 
of self-instruction in this brautifal and useful art, by Lida 
and M. J. Clarkson, authors of *‘ Brush Studies.” 

77. Ladies’ Fancy Work. A new book, containing 
directions for making many beautiful things for the adorn- 
ment of home. 

78. Manual of Floriculture. Invaluable to every lady 
who cultivates flowers. Information is given as to the best 
method of propagating and treating all the different plants, 
the cure of disease and eradication of insect . likewise 
directions for making many beautiful floral and other devices 
for window gardening, etc. Profusely illustrated. 

79. Guide te Needlework, Knitting and Crochet. 
Containing designs and directions for kinds of Fancy 
Needlework, Artistic Fmbroidery, Lace Work, Knitting. 
Tatting, Crochet, and Net work. Fully as complete as meng 
books offered at many times its cost. 

8. The Common Sense Cook k. 
large number of excelient recipes for breakfast dishes, soups, 
meats and poultry, fish, vegetables, salads and relishes, bread 
and rolls, jellies and preserves, parc ay pies, fancy dishes, 
cakes, ice cream, ices, summer drinks, and confectionery. 

81. How to Become Beautiful. The teeth, hands, 
hair, aoa § lips, skin and complexion are fully treated in 
this book ; directions are given for removing all blemishes 
from and beautifving the same, likewise recipes for various 
kinds of perfumery, etc., etc. 

2. Hints and Helps for the Houschold. A com- 
picte cyclopedia of valuable and useful household information, 
filled with facts, hints, and suggestions upon such a variety 
of topics that we have pot space to enumerate even & por- 
o of them. 

8&3. How to Make Paper Flow Containing thor- 
ough instructions in this beautiful and useful art, likewise in 
that of making Wax Flowers. 


uest it, special terms by 


you 
which you can make from $5.00 to $10.00 per week with little effort, if youchoose todoso. ANY TEN books (order by the num. 


ber) and Crry anp Couwrry for six months will be sent—al! 


for Crry axp Country six months and ten books, §3.00; Cinhs 
us offer now. ARE WE RELIABLE? 
mercial Nat'l Bank ; Judge J. H. Collins ; 


forty books, $5.00. ug this 
Bank: F. C. Sessions, Pres ; Comin 


id—on receipt of ONLY FIFTY CENTS ; Clubs of Seven 
Six for Crry snp Y one year and the entire list cf 
We refer you to W. S. Ide, Pres't Fourth Nat’! 
The M. C. —e & Co.; The Columbus Bugrvr 


Co.; Hon. DeWitt C. Jones, ‘Seauennien and ay business house in Columbus, Address 


WILL C. TURNER, PUBLISHER. Co._umBus, O. 


PAINT YOUR BUGGY for ONE DOLLA 


Cort’s ONEB-COAT BUGGY PAINT. Paint Friday, run it to Church Sunday. 
Dries hard with a high Gloss. 


for Chairs, Ap nr 


Tip to 
ount to the Trade. 


, and warrant it to wear. 


Gort & © 


Six Fashionable Shades: Black, Maroon, 


Maroon, Vermilion, Olive Lake, Brewster 


— Doo Store F ronts, etc. wul — 
& 208 Kinzie St., Chicago, Lil. 
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DRPRICES 


| SPECIAL 


FLAVORINe 


Drpact 


| NATURAL FRUIT 
FLAVORS 


MOST PERFECT MADE 


Prepared with strict regard to aay Strength, and 
Healthfulness. Dr. Price's Baking Powder contains 


no Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price's Extracts, 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, etc., flavor deliciously. 


CE BAKING POWDER LE. 


CONSCIOUS WORTH. 
“My John says I’m too neat a girl by all odds for 


this house, and he’s right. The idea! A house 


where they don’t use Sapolio!” 


. . 


Everybody knows our old friend 


SAPOLIO, 


and ’tis said truly, ‘‘ A well known friend 
is a treasure.” Sapolio is a solid cake of 


Scouring Soap. Try it in house-cleaning. 


No.1. [Copyright, March, 1887.] 


KLELTROTYPE RS 
K STEREDIVPERS, 


j duns 


. 
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a SD > | I< Ads OO. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Ow’sS IND 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have beenfu.lyt 


and endorsed by thousands of pousencapers. Your 
r ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
, 8 WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. Phil. Par 
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“Tue Portry or Deer FEELING.”’ 


HEART'S OWN 


VERSES 


—sy— 


EDWIN R. CHAMPLIN. 


CRITICAL EXPRESSIONS. 


Love, religion, nature, the passions and emotions are 
among the themes that inspire Mr, Champlin’s fancy. 
He treats his theme in excellent fashion, his versifica- 
tion is rhythmical, his philosophy is of the cheerful 
kind, and there is nothing morbid in his fancy-flights.— 
Providence Daily Fournail. 


All through the book there are touches of true poetic 
sentiment, which is shown particularly in ‘* Dying at 
Eighty,”’ and two or three other pieces relating to 
scenes from nature. . .  Thebook is handsomely 
printed and bound, and sells for 75 cents.— Westerly 
(2. 1.) Narragansett Weekly. 


The collection unquestionably indicates unnsual poet- 
ical ability. Everywhere there is manifest a poetic gift 
which only needs further cultivation to make a ine 
reputation for its author.—CAicago Interior. 


Several specimens of Mr. Champlin’s poems have 
appeared in Springfield papers from time to time, and 
are ever read with pleasure. He isa careful writer, and 
good critics have pronounced his productions as taking 
rank among those of rare excellence.—Sfring field (///.) 
Mirror. 


Mr. Champlin’s [religious] verses will be read ; 
for the deep religious feeling which pervades most of 
them.— Zhe American. 


The wholesome, sunny, and sunward sentiment of 
= verse is something to be noted with welcome as 

inting a reaction from the dreary jinglers who have 
been engaged for some years in ringing the changes on 
Solomon’s *‘ All is Vanity,’’ with decidedly vexatious 
verses. . Very fine is ‘‘ After the Vanishing.”’ 
The lines on Grant are fine verse likewise. ‘*‘ The Dis- 
covery”’ is laudable, and the lines “Toa Rose’s Re 
mains,” I think any poet night be proud to have writ- 
ten.—Henry W. AUSTIN im an unsolicited expression 
to the Author. 


‘*To a Rose’s Remains ” expresses an old thought in 
so new a way that one forgets it is not wholly new, so 
fresh and sweet it is. . “* Growth ”’ is very sweet, 
and so thoroughly human to the best side of humanity 
that it will awaken many a responsive chord. . . . 
* Provision”’ is very musical, and full of meaning; the 
second, third and fourth stanzas are gems in their way, 
and the lines, 


In his greatcare who gave 
The ground to hold your grave, 


seem new, and clear, and strong.--Miss Marion Man- 
ville. 


Mr. Champlin’s poems have much delicacy of senti- 
ment and expression, and entitle the author te an undis- 
putable nosition among the rising poets of the day.— 
Cottage Hearth. 


It is a welcome volume for its originality and lofty 
sentiment. Many of the ms are epigrammatic in 
form, as well as forceful in character.—Rev, PHEBE A. 
HANAFORD, in Gospel Banner. 


Price, in silk cloth, 16mo., beveled edges, 75c. Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 175 Dearborn-st., Chicago. 


JUST OUT! 
Something New and Striking. 


“Qutines of American Authors,” price 10 cents, 


Contains a complete and accurate outline of the lives 
and works of Holmes, Whittier, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Coooer, Irving, Emerson, and Hawthorne. 

‘* You have aimed at compressing much ‘ riches in lit- 
tle room,’ and have succeeded.’’—Hon. J. J. BUKNs. 


“Outlines of the Lives of the Presidents,” price 19 cts, 


Contains in the briefest and handiest form an account 
of the birth, youth, education, OCCUPATIONS, residence’ 
doctrines, tithe ; habits, death and burial place of each 
president. A topical list of events under each administra- 
tion is given, ‘Thesynopsis of everits under Cleveland's 
administration will be valuable to the history teacher. 

These books are invaluable for referenee. Both books 
sent for cents. Agents Wanted. Address J. L. Hunt, 
Principal Grammar School, Germantown, Ohio. 


ae 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY! A Sermon 
Mailed for 2cents. Catalogues of religious and mis- 
cellaneous books free, Charles H. Kerr & Co., Puls 
lishers, Chicago, 


MR. POTTER’S 
Twenty-five Sermons. 


The Second Edition of “ Twenty-Five Sermons or 
TWENTY-Five YEARs,"’ by William. J. Potter, has 
been issued. Price $2.00. 


**A memorial with a distinct purpose, with a method. 
It discloses the process of a ministry moving steadily 
toward a definite result. As compositions, 
these sermons deserve our attention. They are models 
of dignity and strength.’’— Unity. 


“The sermons are truly noble. They enlighten con- 
science, brighten honor, and strengthen integrity.” — 
London Inqutrer. 


‘*These sermons... have solid worth for all who 
can appreciate the most thoroughly thoughtful preach- 
ing on the great problems of the inward life,— both 
those raised in every generation and those seemingly 
peculiar to our own.’’—Literary World. 


**Here is a mind, one feels, that has all the rational, 
moral and spiritual data of the subject it is to reason 
upon, livingly given it in its own organism, and given 
in a purity He freedom from disturbing alloy that is 
very rarely to be met with.’’—Boston Herald. 


“Scholarly productions, broad and catholic in 
thought, strong in their logic, and unswerving in their 
expression of the truth as the truth is seen by their 
author. They are eminently readable.’’— Sunday 
Gazette. 


‘These twenty-five sermons of a twenty-five years’ 
ministry constitute a sort of unintentional autobiogra- 
phy of the intellectual and spiritual life of the writer 
of them.’’—Christian Register. 

“A fine specimen of the art of book-making."’— 
Every Other Saturday. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, Boston. 


Mailed, on receipt of price, by CHARLES H. 
KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Three Hundred Dollars in Cash! 
~4.$ 300.0042 


PRICE SELEUHONS, 


|S sammaies FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS from English 


and American Poets from Chaucer to the present 
time. Selected and arranged by C. W. Moulton, 
editor of Queries ; 16 mo, cloth, pp. 242, $1.00. The 
work consists of eight hundred and twenty-five famil- 
iar quotations selected from prominent English and 
American Poets. 

Three Hundred Dollars in Cash Prizes will 
be awarded by the publishers, to the persons who will 
name the author of the greatest number of Prize Se- 
lections. 

Prizes will be declared March 15, 1888, and compe- 
tition is open until that day. 

Nineteen Prizes will be declared. Every purchaser 
of the book is entitled to compete. For further par- 
ticulars obtain a copy of the work. 

Now on sale, and will be sent post-paid on receipt of 


price, one dollar, by | 
Cc. W. MOULTON & CO., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A Year of Miracle: A Poem in Four 
Sermons. By William C. Gannett. Square 
18mo. Cloth, limp, red edges, §0 cents. Fine 
edition, beveled edges, full gilt, heavy paper, 
$1.00. 

The Thought of God in Hymns and 
Poems, By Frederick L. Hosmer and Will- 
iam C. Gannett. 16mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 

The Faith that Makes Faithful. Eight 
Sermons. By William C. Gannett and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. Square 18mo, Imitation parch- 
ment, 50 cents; cloth, full gilt, $1.00. 


For sale by Booksellers or mailed on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St, CHICAGO. 


